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The Thrift Corporal at Work (page 1) 
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*... A COOLNESS WHICH RAISES SERIOUS DOUBTS... .” 
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Diccady, the government is releasing lim- 
ited quantities of surplus merchandise for 
consumer use. As time goes on, more and 
more items will become not only available 
but abundant, and inventories of every 
description will be increasingly plentiful. 
Business men will want to borrow on 
these inventories in order to supply 
urgently needed cash. 
Douglas-Guardian cooperates with 
banks in arranging sound, profitable loans 
on surplus inventory as soon as it becomes 
available. A bonded Douglas-Guardian 
Operating man will arrange to set up a 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK «+ 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. « 


field warehouse right on the borrower's 
premises. This operating man—the key 
man in Douglas-Guardian procedure — 
sees each field warehousing transaction 
through from beginning to end, safeguard- 
ing the interests of the banker by protect- 
ing his collateral. 

Thousands of bankers are increasing 
their profits by making loans on Douglas- 
Guardian warehouse receipts. We shall be 
happy to cooperate with your bank in 
arranging these productive collateral 
loans whenever and wherever surplus 
inventories are available. 


DALLAS + EASTON, MD. + 


LOS ANGELES + MEMPHE 


PHILADELPHIA + TAMPA, FLA. ° 
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Soldier Bank (see below) 


iff Corporal 


the cover we present Tech. 5th 
de EpwARD JorDAN, “thrift cor- 
al” (seated right) of the 561st Ord- 
mce Heavy Maintenance Company, 
mp Chaffee, Arkansas, who operates 
company bank described in the 
scember 1943 issue of BANKING. 
That article, may we say, aroused 
nsiderable interest in and out of GI 
rcles, and Army Public Relations has 
stributed a story about Banker Jor- 
aN. Incidentally, we’re told that he’s 
own in his outfit as “the thrift cor- 
pral” which was the title of our article. 
Corporal JoRDAN thinks it would be 
excellent idea if some provision 
buld be made for all companies to have 
banking non-com, just as they have a 
an to handle the mail. Eighty per 
nt of the boys in the 56ist use the 
pposit and checking services which the 
ordan bank’’ provides. 


t Bretton Woods 


’sa long hop from Camp Chaffee and 
he GI’s to cool Bretton Woods and the 
onetary experts, but BANKING takes 
bu with only the effort required to 
rach page 21. 

There you’ll have a chance to refresh 
bur memory of some economic and po- 
ical happenings that are an important 
art of the background for the interna- 
onal monetary conference in New 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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We Supply the = Your Lithographer 
Specially Designed Paper Printer Does the Re 


Important Banks and Business —as part of the paper itself. 
Organizations from coast to coast % % In addition to providing 
agree that the safest and most desir- additional recognition value 
able check of all is the one which is for your checks, the use of ,) 
lithographed or printed on their own INDIVIDUALIZED La Monte Safety h 
INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. assures maximum protection. Its 
3 9 Such checks incorporate the issu- guards both the face of the check 
ing organization's Trade Mark or Spe-_ the endorsement against alteration 

cial Design—front and back counterfeiting. 


Note how the Trade Mark on the front of 
For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 


Lithographer or printer — or write us direct. vidualized Safety Paper facilitates identi 
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A MINUTE—Continued 


Hampshire’s White Mountains. Cur- 
ncv—whether in a nice state of stabi- 
ation or amid conditions of chaos 
ch as we have witnessed at memora- 
Je intervals since World War I—has a 
ay with the affairs of men, and can bea 
‘rector of destiny. 
Inanother article (page 24), HERBERT 
TTER, BANKING’s Washington cor- 
nondent and a keen student of mone- 
i matters, reports on the conference 
lich he attended as our observer. 


h Conference Setting 


we scene of the conference was the 40- 
ar-old, 400-room Mount Washington 
otel at Bretton Woods, famous White 
ountains resort. Situated above a 
out stream in a valley surrounded by 
rested peaks of the Presidential Range, 

hotel commands a broad view domi- 
ted by Mt. Washington, highest peak 
ithe Northeast, and lesser mountains. 
Like some other nearby hostelries, 
ie Mount Washington had been closed 
ithe exigencies of war, but it was hur- 
ily refurnished and scarcely ready 

its distinguished tenants when ‘the 
D0 or more hungry delegates and their 
tinues arrived early on July 1. Most of 


the delegates had to double up or room 
elsewhere. Heads of missions, of course, 
got private rooms and bath. Secretary 
and Mrs. Morgenthau, for example, had 
a three-room suite. 

Those invited to the conference were 
asked not to bring their families because 
of the space problem, but nonetheless a 
number of wives and even some children 
were noted in the dining room and 
about the parasol-dotted, newly sodded 
lawn that surrounds the hotel’s outdoor 
swimming pool. Contributing to the at- 
mosphere of relaxation were the tennis 
courts and the 18-hole golf course where 
Reserve Board Chairman Eccles con- 
sistently, Mr. BRATTER reports, broke 
100 with top-notch golfer Colonel C. H. 
Dyson and others. 


Covering the Conference 


Format news was given to the public 
through the press conferences, of which 
at least one was arranged daily by the 
conference press relations officer. How- 
ever, as is usual at such meetings, much 
detail as to what went on was obtained 
by the reporters in the lobby and dining- 
room. From that standpoint, says Mr. 
BRaTTER, this was distinctly an “open 
conference,” even though the reporters, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


“I don’t care how unsanitary it is—I love it!” 
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ordsin a moment 
save hours of 
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inch strips fill every indexing need. 
Die-cut shield tabs in four lengths for 
uniform indexing of similar books. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . - « $ 886,347,988.67 


U. S. Government Obligations, direct wail fully 


Other Securities . . ar 122,628,560.94 
Loans, Discounts and  1,048,627,006.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 10,328,851.65 
Mortgages . . tee 6,751,716.05 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . .... . 7,050,000.00 
Banking Houses . ... «© «© © «© 35,282,065.75 
$4,990,182,842.92 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus « « £24600 00000 
Undivided Profits tg he 43,209,131.71 
$ 278,209,131.71 


Dividend Payable August 1,1944 .... . 5,180,000.00 
Reserve for Contingenciés . . . . . « 10,289,270.53 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . ... 8,249,317.58 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 7,955,614.16 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 3,301,795.36 4,653,818.80 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . . « « 74,220.02 
$4,990,182,842.92 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,199,414,965.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,021,381,481.02 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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usT A MINUTE—Continued 


We'll have trouble adjusting ourselves to 
‘vilian life when this is all over. It ain’t 
ona be easy to learn to sleep in a bed 
{ again!” 


ike a score of technical advisers and 
esser figures, had rooms from three to 
13 miles away. 


» Flag Is Still There 


Krom “Second Thoughts,” employee 
publication of the Second National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., we borrow 
his interesting bit of information: 

The American flag flies over the 
nited States Capitol at night because 
t was felt during the last war that for 
patriotic reasons there should be one 
building in the country over which the 
stars and Stripes should never cease to 


uy. 


0 the Ladies! 


Dorcas CAMPBELL, on page 26, re- 
minds us that it’s from a woman we get 
he word money. Moneta was a sur- 
mame of Juno in whose temple the 
Romans made their coins. 

Miss CAMPBELL, constructing with 

elentless logic (too extensive to trace 
here) her case for woman in the World 
of Work (particularly banking), believes 
oday’s “distaff draftees” are doing an 
cellent job—a conclusion that will be 
heartily endorsed by the seven or eight 
thousand banks wherein half the em- 
ployes are now women. 
Our author, pointing out the many 
ontributions which the girls are making 
in the business of cash and credit, also 
sounds a gentle note of warning. 

“If women,” she says, “are to remain 
in industry and to succeed in it, they, 
ier trainers and employers must con- 
sider it more than a temporary job. 
né women must fit themselves by 
study and apprenticeship for their 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
FINANCING OPERATIONS 


The success of the United States Government 
in financing the largest expenditures in the 
history of any nation is one of the major 
achievements of this war. Our Annual Review 
outlines the methods used to meet the cost of 
war and presents information regarding all 
issues of United States Government Securi- 
ties. The booklet also includes price and 
yield indexes for the various tax types and 
maturity groups of United States Treasury 
obligations. Copies will be sent to banks 
and other institutional investors upon request. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


Specialists in United States Government Securities 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia « Pittsburgh Cleveland « Cincinnati 
St. Lovis San Francisco 


HOW LARGE ARE YOUR 
CHECK INVENTORIES? 


Years ago banks were accustomed to checks are received, but in most cases 


carrying large inventories of varied no checks at all are supplied because 
check styles. Gradually certain slow- the majority of new customers don’t 
moving forms were eliminated but, need any for a week or ten 
generally speaking, stocks continued days. The important point is that 
to be substantial. responsibility for check inventories 


a ee is switched from the bank to the 
=~ a sone of smaller banks have check printer. 

iscontinued stocking large size cus- Despite the fact that we ourselves carry 
tomers’ checks entirely. They carry large inventories, and probably the 
only pocket checks and order every- most complete assortment of styles 
thing else from our catalog. This and colors, the totals are very small 
seems to make sense because not only as compared to what they would be 
can they reduce their investments but if banks had to carry them. This, of 
they are enabled to recover most of course, means a lot during wartime 
their check costs and at the same time when inventories are restricted, but 
provide a much wider selection of 
styles and colors than they 
could hope to carry in their 
Own st rooms. 


One bank we serve gives 
each new account a book 
containing only ten 

checks for emergency 
use until the imprinted 


even in normal times it is a prac- 

tical contribution to the 

economical distribution of 
bank checks. 


Write us for more com- 
plete details concerning 
reduction of inventories 
and recovery of check 
expense. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PAUL 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


American Bankers 
Keep Reliably 
Informed on 
Canadian Conditions 


Any bank executive may have our 
monthly bulletin—“Business Sum- 
mary”—by writing to one of our 
American Offices or to the Head 
Office in Montreal. 

This bulletin, briefly reporting 
industrial and trade conditions, is 
condensed from information 
received by the Bank of Montreal 
from branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

Executives of banks doing or con- 
templating business with Canada 
are invited also to make specific in- 
quiries regarding conditions affect- 
ing their business or interests. Such 
inquiries may be directed either to 
our American representatives or to 
the Head Office, 

Our Offices in the United States 
are open doors to Canada for all the 
modern, experienced banking ser- 
vices of Canada’s oldest bank, with 
assets of over a billion dollars safe- 
guarding a million deposit accounts. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


chosen work. They must learn the lesson 


| known to every successful woman—and 
/man—that hard work is necessary to 
achieve future ambitions.” . 


Miss CAMPBELL concludes with the 


| observation that ‘‘ women have much to 


learn before they can claim all privileges 


shared by men.” 


This department reluctantly halts 
these notes here. It’s time to have a 
check cashed—by a Lady Teller! 


That First FHA Loan 


From the office of the vice-president 


and treasurer of Heating and Plumbing 
Corporation, a division of American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration, comes a letter signed by L. H. 
GOLDBRIGHT, JR., with regard to BANK- 
ING’s statement (page 91, June issue) 
that the first FHA insured loan 10 
years ago was the occasion of a cere- 
mony in a Washington bank. 

“T think if you will check up on this,” 
writes Mr. GOLDBRIGHT, “you will find 
this was under date of August 14, 1934, 
whereas you will observe from copy of 
telegram enclosed, which is an exact 
duplicate of the original in our posses- 


— 


MARCHANT 


Because I can set any and 
all amounts with just} 
BED one style of keyboard. 
fingering! Just as in typ. 
ing, my fingers 
find the keys 
without con. 
scious mental 


effort!” 


sion, that this was the first report of an | ~ 
insured loan by a finance company. | 


I am quite sure you will find the first 
one by a bank followed a day later.” 
The telegram mentioned by Mr. 
GOLDBRIGHT was directed to him as 
vice-president of a New York finance 
company and signed by ALBERT L. 
DEANE as deputy administrator of 
FHA. Under date of August 13, 1934, 


it congratulated the recipient “on mak- | 
ing first report of insured loan by , 


finance company.” 


News 


News is what’s happening to you and | | 
your folks, to the people in the next | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


“The vacation I really enjoy the best is the | 
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| AUTOMATIC SIMULTANEOUS 
MULTIPLICATION” 


| Eliminates the customary delay! 

| The answer is formed during... 
not after...the time that the mul- 
tiplier is being entered! Seconds | 
saved on every’ problem mean | 

_ valuable time saved every day. | 


Deliveries according 
to W PB schedule. 


| Marchant Calculating Machine Co pa 
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The paper shortage threatens to become worse. 
Our government for the good of all is calling 
upon everyone to reduce the use of paper. It's 
true that paper work of business is heavier than 
ever but there is a practical way for business 
| to conserve paper by making each piece of 
paper stretch farther . . . and at the same time 
do it profitably by simplifying office opera- 
tions, to save time, lighten labor, and conserve Multtith Dupticeter Medel 1250 
manpower. Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


| Multilith Systemat Duplicating 


is an Answer to the Problem of 


Conserving Paper 


MY] HE Systemat is a new development that opens _ reproducing ink. Then variable data—words, char- 
up scores of ways of fitting Multilith duplicating acters, charts, and figures are written or typed in. 
> Mhethods into paper work of all departments of busi- The Systemat master goes onto the Multilith 
JS Hess and industry, to bring about astonishing results machine to produce required facsimiles, each one 
@ time-saving, in elimination of waste of materials an original, in legible, permanent black-on-white. 
y! pens Sag A Sys- Wherever repetitive operations are part of your 
ae methods, there is undoubtedly a place for Systemats 
ids to effect savings. 
-Multilith Systemat> Let a Multigraph representative demonstrate how 
E Saves Paper By Systemats work and show you how they are revolu- 
B 1. Reducing Stationery Inventories ie tionizing paper work routines for purchasing, ac- 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms fe counting, job orders, shipping, etc., etc. Write the 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms e Research and Methods Dept. of Addressograph- 


4. Permitting Consolidation of Several Forms be Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 


Into a Single Form Pi cies with service and supply departments in prin- 
5. Avoiding Wasteful “‘Over-Runs” 4 


; cipal cities of the world. 
6. Maintaining Legibility 
= 7. Preventing “‘Copying” Errors 
| 8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 
9 Using most Paper Stocks 


10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets : 
TAADI-MARK MEG mar OF 


Moltilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation. 
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WORRIED ABOUT PEAK LOADS? 


Relieve Them with the 
CURTIS BANK-BY-MAIL SYSTEM 


Standard 
A.B.A. Size 


«« DEPOSIT SLIP 


files easily 


This 
Self-Addressing 
DEPOSITOR’S 
RECEIPT 


fits a standard 
window envelope 


This 
Tough, Opaque 
DEPOSIT 
<« ENVELOPE 


seals completely and can 
be sent registered mail 


Let us send you details and samples 


CURTIS 1000 Winn, Gevelend 14, Ob 


ln boom or depression 


...in Peace or War... 
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of Banking Service in 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“We're a nickel short!” 


block, the next town, the next si 
and so on around the world. 

Each month BANKING tries to tell 
readers what’s happening to other ba 
ers—their promotions, changes of ¢ 
ployment, appointments, interesting 
tivities, public services, etc. We w: 
more items of this kind. 

ALLAN R. READ of The Farmers \\ 
tional Bank, Scottsville, Kentucky, hi 
the right idea when he wrote us th 
CaRLINE A. cashier, had x 
signed as treasurer of the Allen Count 
board of education which he had serv 
as treasurer for 12 years—without con 
pensation, of course. Mr. li 
taken a leading part in the War le 
drives in Scottsville and Allen Count 

Compared with the destinies of 1 
tions, personal items are indeed of sm 
consequence. But who would think ¢ 
comparing these two extremes of “n 
value,” anyway? Not our Heard Alo 
Main Street department, you may |! 
sure! BANKING is willing to give seve 
of its precious (particularly so in the 
paper shortage days) space to “persit 
als,” believing that its readers are inte 
ested in this very inadequate record 
what’s happening to whom. After: 
it isn’t the banks, it’s the people in’et 


On Office Time 


Fereen minutes of sunshine each @ 
—on office time—is prescribed for 
99 girls and 36 men on the staff of 
National Commercial Bank and Tr 
Company of Albany, New York. 
bank has opened a sundeck on the ™ 
of its building, five stories above § 
Street. 
J. Raymonp Roos, vice-president # 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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ownNot to Worry 
On Vacation 


XPECT to take a vacation this summer? 
You won’t want to take away with you 

a lot of vexatious worries that might easily be 
left behind. Your vacation can be spoiled by: 


]. Fear of safety’ of your locked-up house and 
possible burglary. 


. Broken windows. 

. Water damage and explosion. 

. Aircraft and other vehicles damage. 
. Loss of use of premises. 

. Accidents to persons on premises. 

. Stolen baggage and other property. 


. Personal liability including participation 
in sports and many other similar hazards. 


Obviously, the more precautions you take 
against the possibility of loss and damage 
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While in New York, visit American Surety’s Diamond Jubilee Exhibition, 12th floor, 100 Broadway 


suits, the greater your peace of mind, the more 
beneficial your vacation, the better that long- 
needed rest . . . the happier your family will 


be too. 


By consulting an agent for our Companies or 
your own insurance broker about our New 
Residence Combination Policy you will learn 
how simply and inexpensively you can enjoy 
complete year-round protection at home or 
away. Act now ... It’s peace-of-mind insurance. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York 
* 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks .. .$ 304,879,898.80 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 1,028,566,970.09 
Loans and Bills Discounted . . . 453,828,399.90 
State and Municipal Securities . . 13,283,392.96 
Other Securities and Investments . 44,959,359.66 
Real Estate Mortgages . . 548,434.47 
Banking Premises 15,708,075.14 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable 4,885,473.16 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances . . 466,223.63 
$1,867,126,227.81 


LIABILITIES 


Capital .. . . $25,000,000.00 

Surplus ... . 75,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 28,429,970.51 $128,429,970.51 

Dividend Payable July 1,1944 . 875,000.00 
1,731,284,720.33 

Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 5,338,394.83 


Acceptances 
Outstanding. . $ 497,078.32 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 234.61 496,843.71 


Other Liabilities 701,298.43 
$1,867,126,227.81 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance; with the 
method described in the annua! report to stockholders, dated January 
13, 1944. Assets carried at $566,399,921.20 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $543,458,592.87 df United States Government 
deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Albany sunshine 


cashier, says the sundeck is a seas 
feature of the bank’s health program, 
the Fall and Winter the National (y 
mercial supplies vitamin pills to { 
staff. 


September Preview 


Faca August we beg your indulge 
while we do some modest boasting 
there is such a thing) about our & 
tember issue. 

That, you recall if you’re an Old§ 
scriber, is yclept BANKING’s Year bi 
Issue. Coming just before the anm 
convention of the American Bank 
Association, it offers not only infom 
tion about Association affairs and plat 
but a general survey of present pn 
lems in the banking and business wo 

This year’s menu for September re 
ing will include coverage of such i 
portant interests as V loans, consum 
credit, personnel problems, and Brett 
Woods aftermath. 

Joun L. Coot! 


“Maybe we ain’t so bad off . . . back ho 
they have shortages, rationing and 
paign speeches!” 
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“THE TEXAS GULF COAST COUNTRY 


Banking’s POST-WAR Industrial Frontier 
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Tue POST-WAR PERIOD will bring the 
bankers of America one of their greatest oppor- 
tunities for sound and profitable investment, and 
at the same time one of their biggest problems. 
The conversion period, when our vast war ma- 
chine is re-tooled for peacetime production, is at 
the same time an opportunity and a hazard. 
What should be the peacetime products for which 
financial backing will be provided? Where should 
new plants be located, with respect to natural 
raw resources, available skilled labor, transpor- 
tation facilities, markets? 

The Texas Gulf Coast country offers banking 
its greatest opportunity for post-war investment 
in industrial expansion. Here is a region with 
countless raw resources, an abundant supply of 
natural gas for fuel and for use in chemical 
processes, a vast pool of native-born, newly- 
trained skilled labor, unexcelled shipping fa- 
cilities by water, rail, truck line and air line, a 
year-round mild climate where work can, be 
carried on in the open every day in the year, 
a section where there’s room to spread out into 
communities of cottages adjoining industrial 
plants — still the industrial frontier, awaiting 
intelligent development. 

You'll be giving your clients sound advice 


when you tell them to investigate the many 
advantages of this unusually favored region. 
Houston Pipe Line Company’s Research De- 
partment will be glad to furnish facts and figures 
about this region’s resources, individualized to 
an inquirer’s products and processes. This is no 
form booklet, but a carefully engineered survey, 
compiled to meet specific questions. If we can 
assist a banker or his clients in any way, we shall 
be glad to do so without obligation. Some of our 
largest industries have asked for these facts — 
many based their decision to build in the Texas 
Gulf Coast country on one of these comprehen- 
sive surveys. Address Research Department, 
Houston Pipe Line Company, P. O. Box 2412, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


HOUSTON PIPE 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 
Wholesalers of 
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By the Way 


PDH HDD 


If the bustle ever comes back agaj 
hope it will find its way into govern 
offices. 


The public has the idea that no ba 
is a yes man, 


It does no good to argue with your 
| that two-thirds of the women who 
mink coats can’t afford them. T, 
got mink coats, and that’s all she's 
terested in. 


Oh for the good old days when you 
| ready for the automobile show by 
| gaging your house! 


With the high taxes on furs most 
will have to go around this Summer 
necks and shoulders exposed to the 


When we reach the peak of high pn 
we suppose the next move is to reach 
peak of higher prices. 


as as my it! We want our friends to have sem 
y gent. He recognized the steadily rising humor, but not when we are 
value of my property and equipment and only recently made a new sur-| pyr Jast good automobile tire. 
vey, resulting in coverage from many angles that never occurred to me. 
Thanks to his intelligent services, I was able to meet my regular pid The old idea that the unexpected 0 
hold my men, and also cover production losses during the period of shut- | happens must have originated with 
down. The prompt service of the United States Fire Insurance Company’s | weather bureau. 
adjusters permitted me to take over this new location, and we are operat- . 
ing again—will soon be back to peak production. Now I know the value | _ WV don’t know how the election ise 
of a good insurance agent backed by a high grade company. It certainly | ‘8 out, but.we know after poym 


Wi 
to veview . ” recent tax bill that our last year’s 
pay nsurance requirements with insurance people het ond will he toda 


120 years of fair dealing by the Agents, Adjusters and 
Personnel of the United States Fire Insurance Company has Remember way back when you @ 


made loyal friends of many policyholders and claimants. get a pair of high-top, thick-sole Mie 


are high now. 
There is a story to the effect 


banker ordered his secretary to lay 
large supply of two cent stamps tht 


before local postage went from two ta 
cents. Far-sighted, we call it. 
7 The other day we heard of a bank a 
who asked for identification in casht 
check, whereupon the stranger sho 
cashier a small snapshot. The ¢ 
IN x URAN CE C 0 MPANY looked at the stranger and then at the 
: shot and said, “O.K. You look jus 
ORGANIZED 1824 


your picture. I’ll cash the check.” 
~ 


Now that potato salad is sold # 
you can take along everything for 6 
except the ants. 
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shoes for just three bucks? Even lowaa 
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© PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX SE 


ling and data 
Payroll prob- 
oe Procedures under the 

OOO K tax withholding” law. 
ANDARD FEDERAL *pt to-date by loose leaf reports. 


@ STATE TAX SERVICE.—An indi- 
vidual loose leaf Service for each 
State in the Union and the District 
of Columbia prevides full, continu- 

ion about its taxes in- 


court decisions, 

, and other pertinen 
opments. All arranged by topics 
behind tab guides, one or more 


[AZ 


FEDERAL Tax 
GUIDE REPORTS 


© INTERSTATE SALES TAX SERVICE. 
— Complete all-state coverage, in 
one loose leaf volume, of the sales 
and usé tax laws as they affect 
interstate business. Provides basic 
information needed in adjusting 
interstate business to sales tax 
collection procedures. A specialized 
reporter for the proper handling of 
sales and use tax matters inter- 
state. Kept to-date by current 


+ 


bound, conveniently 


ye TAXES—The Tax Magarine.— 
This tt ly ical li 
es timely articles by tax special- y 


4 

4 


House, INng,, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New Yor«x 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
Empire STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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M 
cyclopedic, the accepted reporter leat Service Gives Sie 
revenue only theese interested Shy | 
bal mechanics” of the 
= 
| 
internal Revenue | 
TAX COURT SERVICE. —This Is . 
a specialized, three volume, loose 
— ments, digests of all tax petitions, cluding: new laws and amend- 
full text decisions and index-di- N aay SERVICE ments, rulings and regulations, 
TAX cour gests of the Tax Court of the United STATE TAX 
SERVICE States (formerly Board of Tax Ap- | 
te peals), providing continuing cover- we 
age of the Court’s docket and all 
‘ tax decisions — both regular and YL volumes as required. a | 
- 
FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS. compact one —a 
Concise, compact, understand — TAX guide Service that ume loose leaf 
here is the dependable able the essentinn avail | 
ang the average individ- tems of all the states taxing sys- 
/ rship, or business. One states and by taxes OY 
Compilation Volume and ; 
3 matching Internal Revenue Code 
al Volume included 
charge to start new without 
on the right foot. 
isa 
ing FEDERAL TAX COURSE-1944-45 Edi- 
tion.—Authentic tax training, brush- : 
5 up, and reference course in one handy INTERSTATE 
is —— volume. Explains federal taxation, hy cares TAX 
| with emphasis on income tax = ceRVICE 
lection methods, under current laws 
ail up to date of publication. 
of 
reports. 
ports the "*Porter series re. 
decisions ful texts of federal court TAX SERVICE. — 
i.” - tion for rey, ating to federal This three volume loose leaf 
| constitutional 1913 Service organizes and reports 
ation federal the law and procedure relative 
and onward tax. to the taxes and taxing systems 
volumes . Twen 
A to date; ty- of the Dominion and the nine 
new Provinces. All Dominion taxes. 
CANADIAN TA are given both official and ex- 
BEA thorities, tox ey. service planatory Frequent 
current new develop- as, 
= 
1944 
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Your Reading 


“Know Your Money” 


COUNTERFEITING: CRIME 
THE By Laurence 
Smith. W. W. Norton & Company, 
241 pp. $3.50. 


Win the cooperation of the Seq 
Service, the Bureau of Engraving 
Printing and the United States Mj 
Mr. Smith has written a book thatis 
extraordinary interest and importa 
not only to bank people but to ally 
handle money. It is the story of coun 
feiting, told with much detail and y 
rative skill, as another means of proteg 
ing the American people against t 
crime. 

The story has two points: one, th 
the counterfeiter can’t get away wi 
it; two, that the best protection agai 
him is to know your money. Frami 
these messages, however, is a history 
counterfeiting, an account of counig 
feiting and its modus operandi today, 
interesting review of the mechanig 
processes of making money at { 
Bureau and the Mint, and a series 
case histories that rival .in thrills 
most popular piece of detective fictis 

An excellent chapter “ How to Kno 
Your Money” might well be requi 
reading for every banker. 

The general contractor alone has all the qualificae Mr. Smith’s book, apparently, 
unique; at least, inquiry into the bibli 
raphy of his subject failed to reve 


tions necessary for the complex job of assembling 


and coordinating materials, equipment and men anything else like it. It is appropriatd 
for the satisfactory completion of a structure. omnere to the United States Sec 
His breadth of experience, practical skills and - (CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


established organization enable him to bring all of 
8 General de Gaulle is welcomed by Gene 
the elements and factors of construction together at Marshall in Washington. General Am 


the right time. His executive ability is specialized 
for exercising complete supervisory control over the 


entire construction program. 


The multi-phase services of the general contractor 
are your assurance that a properly “packaged” 
structure will be delivered at the specified time, 
cost and quality. 


\ THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Skill, Integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Werks 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Lhe Oldest and Largest Bank Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 4A SOF 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities . 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes 
Dividend (Payable July 1, 1944) 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest . 
Acceptances 
Deposits 
United States Treasury 
All Other Deposits 


. $159,230,381.92 
. 576,675,136.70 


$174,323,874.22 
478,944,727.92 
15,144,656.47 
33,780,083.03 
86,758,159.46 
1.00 
2,315,456.46 
2,763,433.62 


$794,030,392.18 


$ 14,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
8,893,002.26 
3,259,253.58 
875,000.00 
135,754.55 
2,961,863.17 


735,905,518.62 
$794,030,392.18 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Banking Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand andin Banks. . . .... . . . $139,131,603.78 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . .. . . 354,396,774.00 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . . . ... 10,233,631.43 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . .. . 29,062,831.91 
Other Bonds and Securities . 6,337,687.76 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . . ..... 660,000.00 
Bank Premises and Equipment. . . ....... 5,613,522.49 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 3,506,437.86 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . . . . 2,540,437.70 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . $732,846,958.79 


LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . ..... 3,630,737.86 
Reserve for lnbevest, 2,423,005.03 
Other Liabilities 2,037,887.43 
Capital Stock 

150,000 shares four per cent convertible stock, 

$50.00 par value. 

375,000 shares, $20.00 par value. 
Surplus 


7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $732,846,958.79 
United States Government and other securities carried at $129,143,056.14 are pledged 


to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $90,189,759.89 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


YOUR READING—Continued 


Liquid Assets 


PRESENT SAVINGS AND Po 
Markets. By Sumner H. Slig 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
York. 73 pp. $1.00. 


Proressor Slichter of Harvard 
versity finds that the rapid piling 
liquid assets by individuals, busingg 
and corporations is the most notewom 
economic development of the time,n 
to the spectacular increase in prog 
tion. He examines the reasons for 
extensive saving taking place, estim 
the volume to be achieved—somethi 
in excess of $100 billions by the énd 
1944—and inquires into the economi 
consequences of these enormous acy 
mulations of liquid assets. He conside 
that the inflationary threat is probabl 
less dangerous than has been general 
feared. 

In the opinion of Professor Slichtel 
accumulated liquid assets will be m 
than ample to meet the needs 
the transition period: (1) reconverti 
plants from war to nonwar productioj 
(2) offsetting the loss of income pn 
duced by conversion unemploymerl 
(3) providing a market for government 
held inventories, and (4) providi 
working capital for enterprises whid 
have lost a large part of their liquidit 
through cancellation of governma 
contracts. However, he states cle 
that a highly satisfactory over 
situation will not preclude many bk 
special situations. 

Professor Slichter points out that th 
enormous accuntulations of liquid ass 
give American business men a far grealt 
opportunity than they have ever had 
determine the demand for goods a 
hence the level of employment by 
veloping new and better products a 
by improving their price policies a 
their marketing methods. B. A.F. 


Taxes 


Propuction, Joss AND TAXES, } 
Harold M. Groves. Committee for 
nomic Development Research Stu} 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 116 pp. $1.25. 


Thus is the first of a series of rese 
reports to be published under the 
pices of the CED. It summarizes! 
major findings of a larger study! 
Federal taxation and incentives now 
progress. 

There is space here only to touch! 
Professor Groves’ chief recommet! 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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WORLD PORT with deep water harbors 

d terminals unexcelled on the Pacific 

ast. Concrete and steel construction 
ith automatic sprinkler systems, termi- 
al storage, free and bonded warehouses, 
nd industrial space at the terminals. 
Direct loading between ship and rail. 


then theres Chinal Chinn, withien 


150,000,000 population rapidly becoming modernized and industrialized, will 
provide a tremendous postwar outlet for your lines, Mr. President. 


‘With a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area, on the mainland side of the largest 
and-locked harbor in the world, you’ll be in the ideal location to serve the Orient, 
und the fastest growing section of the United States. You’ll be at the center of the 
amazing NEW West, the industrialized Pacific Coast and the 11 Western States. 
Some of your raw materials will come from the Orient and your finished goods will go back 


by the same trade routes. Other raw materials will come from California and nearby states, 
your plant will be in the most favorable location for low-cost distribution to these sections. 


‘There are many other important reasons for locating in Metropolitan Oakland Area, but 
dlike to put them down in black and white instead of talking them. Why not let us compile 
B Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your operation?” 


FROM SCENIC HOME IN THE HILLS 
to office, plant or waterfrontis buta 
matter of 10 to 20 minutes. Metro- 
politan Oakland Area, location of 
several of the largest Army, Navy 
and Government establishments 
in the Nation... the leading indus- 
trial and war activities county of 
the San Francisco Bay region and 
Northern California...offers acom- 
bination of scenic, residential and 
industrial attractions and advan- 
tages found in noothercommunity. 


MAINLAND TERMINUS of the world 
famous Oakland-San Francisco 
Bay Bridge and of three transcon- 
tinental railway systems. Center, 
too, for airways, for many long dis- 
tance truck lines and for four 
transcontinental bus lines. 


“FACTS AND FIGURES”—a brief outline of the markets of 
which Metropolitan Oakland Area is the logical center, ‘ 
and of the many reasons for locating a plant here—will be 

sent to any manufacturer who is thinking of establishing a 

postwar factory in the West. 

Now is the time to work out all the preliminaries and select 

a site, so as to be ready to start your plant when Victory 

Day arrives. Let your request for this booklet be the start- 

ing point for the development of your western operation. 


Write today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


389 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


Mainland Gateway to the 
Postwar Markets of the Orient 


Oakland 12, California 
3425 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ugust 1944 
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DRAWN FROM OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS = 
COMBAT PHOTOGRAPH 


BEWARE! 
ALLIGATORS?! 


FROM THE OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS REPORTS 


HARGING forward with irresistible 

force, these ‘‘Alligators”’ carry assault 
troops and supplies ashore and then for- 
ward to the very front lines. Nothing can 
stop them. They come ashore with guns 
blazing death and their sharp claws irresist- 
ibly-and speedily carrying the ‘“‘Alligators” 
into battle. They are equally at home on 
land or sea and have proved a deadly sur- 
prise to the enemy. 


‘Alligators’? are among the many important Graham- 
Paige contributions to the war effort. Although today 
completely engaged in the production of materials of 
war, Graham-Paige is planning to. carry a full share of 
responsibility in the post war peacetime world. 


YOUR READING—Continued 


tions for post-war tax revision. His ain 
is the development and preservation of 
adequate business incentives, couplej 
with fairness and adequacy of reveny. 
High on his list of suggestions is eliming. 
tion of double taxation of stockholdes 
by the integration of corporate anj 
personal income taxes. He would make 
the personal income tax the mainstay ¢f 
the post-war Federal revenue system, 

The excess-profits tax should 
repealed soon after the end of the war, 
to take effect a year later. The declare 
value excess-profits tax combination 
should be ended now. 

A carry-over of at least six years for 
net business losses should be allowed, 
for otherwise many income taxes ar 
paid out of capital. He also suggests 
more latitude in the timing of deduc. 
tions for depreciation and obsolescence 
of plant and equipment, supporting 
his plan with convincing reasoning. 

Among the other recommendation 
of the book are: Elimination or reduc. 
tion of Federal sales taxes; some moder- 
ation in personal tax schedules applying 
to upper and middle levels of income 
strengthening of death taxes; integn- 
tion of estate and gift taxes; elimination 
of tax exemption of government secur 
ties which now favors the “ most riskles 
investment”; treatment of capital gains 
and losses over long periods; elimin- 
tion of discrimination against the ind: 
vidual receiving fluctuating, as agains 
stable, annual income; restraint of tax 
reductions during the first few post-war 
months; a peacetime budget “at times” 
producing a surplus. H. B, 


Other Books. 


JAPAN, Its RESOURCES AND 
DUSTRIES. By Clayton D. Carus ani 
Charles Longstreth McNichols. Harpe 
and Brothers, New York. 252 pp. $3.50. 
The purpose of this fourth book in the 
Harper Geoscience Series is to deal with 
the fundamental Japanese natural re 
sources. Much of the geography it- 
volved is related to economics am 
social science; the volume is a humaa 
geography with a commercial-politial 
slant. 

HANDBOOK OF COMMERCE, FINANCIAL 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES. Compiled 
by Walter Hausdorfer. Special Libraries 
Association, New York. 216 pp. $% 
Here is the fourth and enlarged edition 
of a publication that describes in detal 
577 current information services; 3# 
are listed in this edition for the fis 


and title index. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks ; 3 $ 264,775,152.39 
United States Government Securities, direct or ally guaranteed ; 803,643,796.39 


Stock in Federal Reserve , 3 900,000.00 


Overdrafts . 112,984.30 138,894,040.38 
Branch Buildings and Improvements 1,032,033.93 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net ‘ 

Prepaid Expense . 


Customers’ Liability of Acceptances of Credit . 2,157,761.27 
$1,268,267,478.72 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings. F . $913,846,103.98 

U.S. Government . ; . 269,964,559.12 

Treasurer, State of Michigan 4 13,683,504.07 

Other Public Deposits . . . . « 22,963,088.45 $1,220,457,255.62 
Capital Account: 

Undivided Profits . .  10,282,363.80 40,282,363.80 
Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 20, payehle August 1, 1944 500,000.00 
Reserves 4,870,098.03 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances ond Letters of Credit —— 2,157,761.27 


$1,268,267,478.72 


United States Government Securities carried at $331,437,895.29 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES S. HOLDEN W. DEAN ROBINSON 

ALBERT BRADLEY JAMES INGLIS R. PERRY SHORTS 

CHARLES T. FISHER *WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN GEORGE A. STAPLES 
*CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY R. R. WILLIAMS 
*JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS C, E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


*On leave of absence in service of U. S. Government 
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OST versatile of all non-tactical aircraft in the 

U. S. armed services, the Model 18 Beechcraft 
twin-engine all-metal monoplane has been pro- 
duced for the U. S. and allied governments in five 
distinct special-purpose types, ranging from high- 
altitude photographic to bombing and navigation 
trainers, and command personnel and utility trans- 
ports. Fifteen variations of these types have been 
built for specialized uses. 


The Army Ait Forces AT-7 Beechcraft navigation 
trainer, for example, has been produced in large 
quantities as a landplane, and has also been factory- 
built as a seaplane or ski-plane, using streamlined 
Edo floats or Noorduyn skis. Quickly convertible 
from a landplane to a seaplane or ski-plane, this 


type has fulfilled exacting special duties in Alask 
and the far North, and elsewhere. Precedents for 
these uses were established years before the war, 
when the commercial Model 18 Beechcraft won 
great favor with Canadian airlines and other users 
who required fast, all-season transportation above 
the trackless bush country to mining and fur trading 
outposts sometimes well north of the Arctic circle. 
Landings were made on tree-fringed lakes, and onthe 
open waters of Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. 
Its commercial users were exacting in their require 
ments; its military users are even more exacting. 


Beechcrafts are doing their part, in war as in peace, 
in all parts of the world, in every climate, and under 
all conceivable conditions of flight. 


Beech Aircraft. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
AUGUST 1944 


BANKING 


The Road to Bretton Woods 


HEN World War I came to an end on November 
\f 11, 1918, it left a train of currency disorders in its 

wake. In some cases these derangements became 
even more acute in the immediate post-war years as 
restraints upon inflation were discarded; and before the 
episode had spent itself the monetary systems of such 
important nations as Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland and Russia were in a state of utter collapse.” It 
was not until almost six years after the termination of 
hostilities that the first belligerent country of Europe— 
Germany—returned to the gold standard, and almost 
a decade was to pass before the task of world monetary 
reconstruction was finally completed. 

In certain important respects the conditions that will 
have to be faced at the end of the present war will be 
very similar to those which followed World War I. But 
if the situation which thus presents itself as the inevitable 
aftermath of World War II is almost identical with that 
which prevailed 26 years ago, the problem—paradoxical 
as it may seem—is decidedly different. 


Taar difference, which is basic to an understanding 
of the Bretton Woods Conference, consists of this fact: 
Twenty-six years ago opinion among monetary authori- 
les was unanimous concerning the remedy for the 
world’s currency ills. There was only one sovereign cure 
~the restoration of the international gold standard, 
meaning the so-called “automatic” gold standard which 
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Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, of Michigan, member of the 
House of Representative Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, left, above, and Edward E. Brown, president, First 
National Bank of Chicago, right, at the Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, world monetary stabilization conference 


had been developed in England almost 100 years earlier, 
and which was in general use among the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world at the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. 

Today, for good or ill, there is no such unanimity of 
opinion. Today not only do we find important voices— 
such as that of Walter Funk, German Minister of 
Economy—raised against any form of international 
currency whatsoever, but we find that even monetary 
economists who advocate a common world medium may, 
and all too often do, mean entirely different things when 
they speak of the “gold standard.” This explains why 
Lord Keynes was able to assure the American public in 
a statement to the press at Bretton Woods on July 3 
that under the plan for an international stabilization 
fund “gold will still be monarch,” in spite of the fact 
that less than two months earlier he had told his fellow 
members of the House of Lords in London that the 
proposed plan was “the exact opposite of the gold 
standard.” These statements do not represent a contra- 
diction. Rather, they are a measure of the cleavage that 
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EUROPEAN 
England went off the gold standard on September 21, 1931. 
The picture above shows the crowd in front of the London 
Stock Exchange the following day awaiting the latest news 


has been developing in the ranks of the gold standard 
advocates since the late 20’s, a cleavage which can best 
be understood perhaps by a brief review of the high- 
lights of monetary history since World War I. 

The International Economic Conference held at 
Brussels in 1920 advocated an early return to the gold 
standard as a prerequisite of world recovery and so did 
the Genoa Conference two years later. As part of the 
reparations adjustment under the Dawes Plan in 1924 
Germany got a loan of 800,000,000 gold marks which 
enabled her to reestablish her currency on gold. Britain 
returned to gold in 1925, and the other nations fell into 
line shortly thereafter. By 1928 the world seemed to be 
firmly back once more on a universal gold (or gold ex- 
change) standard. But this ‘new era” was short-lived. 
The world price deflation and trade constriction which 
followed the collapse of the American stock market 
boom in 1929 set in motion a general movement away 
from gold. This movement started in the raw material 
countries of Argentina, Australia and Brazil. By 1931 
the contagion had spread to Germany and central 
Europe, and finally, on September 21 of that year it 
engulfed England, the birthplace and chief stronghold 
of the gold standard. The Scandinavian countries and 
others with close commercial ties to England followed 
more or less voluntarily and attached their currencies 
to the pound sterling. By the end of 1932 all but 20 of 
50 gold nations had cut their currencies adrift from that 
standard. The only important countries still adhering to 
it were the United States, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 


Way, if the world monetary structure was as unstable 
as these events indicate, did the weakness not manifest 
itself during the latter half of the 20’s; and what were 
the causes of the breakdown when it did come, other 
than the deflation of prices? 

The answer to the first of these questions is fairly 
simple. The “success” of the gold standard in the 20’s 
was made possible largely through the generous lending 
policies of the world’s capital markets, particularly that 
of the United States, which emerged from the war a 
creditor nation for the first time and which had a great 
deal to learn about its new role and the responsibilities 
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that went with it. Not only did American loans enabj 
country after country to obtain the gold necessary ty 
return to that standard or the foreign exchange require 
to set up a gold exchange standard, but they temporarily 
obscured the reparations problem by providing Germany 
with the funds with which to meet its payments during 
this post-Dawes plan period. (Our long-term loans alon 
to the Reich amounted to $3.3 billions between 1924 an 
1930.) In its latter stages the American lending splurg 
degenerated into an orgy, in which bankers actually 
sought out borrowers and persuaded them to accep 
American dollars. In these years the United State, 
despite its new creditor position, continued to enjoy th 
luxury of a huge and continuing favorable balance ¢ 
trade, this contradiction being covered up, like the 
reparations problem, by capital exports and gold im. 
ports. The former totaled $6 billigns, the latter about $ 
billion. 

As to the causes of the eventual breakdown of the 
post-war gold standard, when one considers the period 
in retrospect one is inclined to wonder, net that th 
system broke down but that it stood up as long as it did 


Tae immediate cause, of course, was the boom ané 
collapse of the American stock market. The boom phas 
of this speculative phenomenon, by making the New 
York money market far and away the most attractive 
field for short-term funds in the world, not only ter 
minated abruptly the life-giving foreign loans of the 
20’s, but actually reversed the capital movement. The 
collapse of prices produced a deflation and busines 
depression that sooner or later made itself felt in every 
nation. In an economically and politically healthy world 
this might have been less than fatal. But for many 
reasons the world was not healthy. For one thing, as was 
realized after the event, the gold exchange standari 
(introduced into many countries in the 20’s) is nota 
satisfactory substitute for the gold standard itself, and 
can be counted on to stand up only under the most 
favorable conditions. For another thing, the exchange 
problem was complicated by reparations and war debt 
payments. Even under the Dawes Plan Germany was 
called upon to make annual payments starting at! 
billion gold marks and gradually rising to 2.5 billions 
To do this she was compelled to resort to trade tech 
niques designed to build up her favorable balance 
trade at all costs, and this had much to do with the nis 
of tariffs and other protective trade devices during thes 
years. And finally, there was little intelligent interest o 
cooperation throughout the world in providing tt 
economic climate necessary to keeping the automatig 
gold standard alive. This fact is exemplified in the # 
sound fiscal policies pursued by many nations, 
example, and by the failure of the United States 
accept the implications of its creditor position and 
encourage the imports needed to keep its internati 
payments in balance. 

But the important question, from the standpoint 
the background of Bretton Woods, is why Engla 
specifically, was forced to abandon the gold standal 
The facts behind that episode have been a matters 
controversy now for 20 years or more. It is around tH 
facts and the conflicting interpretations placed 1 
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them that there has arisen the demand for sweeping re- 
Ty tM forms in the operation of the gold standard. 


rary How far these reforms should go, and what 
form they should take, are questions that find 
monetary theorists in wide disagreement. They 
alone go far to explain the untimely collapse of the 
London Economic Conference of 1933 and have 
much to do with the coolness entertained in 
ually many quarters toward the Stabilization Fund 
proposal under discussion last month in New 
tates Hampshire—a coolness which raises serious 
y thy doubts as to ultimate acceptance of the plan by 
the American Congress. 


Tue desirability of maintaining rigid exchange rates 
ut $1 and the so-called automatic gold standard were first 

challenged seriously in the British MacMillan Report of 
f thi 1931. The MacMillan Committee (so named after its 
eriojf chairman, Lord MacMillan, a noted British jurist) was 
t thi appointed in 1929 to inquire into the causes of the 
tdi depressed conditions prevailing in England at that 

time. Its report was made public in June two years later. 
an While finding that Britain’s troubles—which were 
Shas to culminate a few weeks later in the abandonment of 
Nev gold—were largely the result of world economic and 
ctively Political conditions, that now historic document ques- 
, te. tioned the wisdom of the British authorities in restoring 
f they the pound in 1925 to its pre-war parity. The high price 
| of sterling, it noted, had made it difficult for industries 
ines] engaged in the export business to bring their costs into 
very line with those of their competitors, and this difficulty 
vor had been compounded by the deflation of the 30’s. The 
nany report gently chided the American banking authorities 
swaf™ With having failed to observe the “rules of the game” 
dari With respect to the gold standard in that they had (so 
rot if «it was alleged) prevented gold imports from exercising 
, and their natural influence in the direction of raising the 
most Price level, the traditional “corrective” for a one-way 
ang fj =~ ™Movement of gold. The report advanced the view that 
debt it was within the powers of the central banks to lift the 
_ wasiq World out of the depression by a liberal use of credit, 
at 1 that is, by an “expansionist” money policy. Finally, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


In June, 1933, Cordell Hull, United States Secretary of State 
and U. S. chief delegate to the London Economic Conference, 
set forth America’s views on world recovery before the dele- 
gates to the Conference 


International Economic Policy 


A COMMITTEE on International Economic Policy 
has been formed by a group of prominent Ameri- 
cans to work for the solution of serious post-war 
international economic problems. The committee 
is headed by WINTHROP W. ALpricu, chairman 
of the board of The Chase National Bank, New 
York. Membership includes the present or former 
heads of many of America’s principal business, 
banking and foreign trade associations. 

According to an official statement of purpose, 
the immediate aim of the committee is “ to further 
the serious and competent consideration of the 
issues which confront all the free peoples of the 
world and which imply their useful cooperation in 
reconstructing their economy after the victory of 
the United Nations.” 

A report on world trade and employment, the 
first of a series of papers to be prepared by an 
Advisory Committee on Economics, has been 
made public by Mr. Atpricu. Dr. James T. 
SHOTWELL, chairman of this committee, is well 
known as a director of the Carnegie Endowment 
for Internationa] Peace, which is cooperating with 
the new committee. 

The report favors restoration and expansion of 
world trade through the abolition of quotas and 
the adjustment of tariffs and preferential systems 
to remove vexatious trade barriers. A permanent 
organization is asked for: 

“A United Nations Economic Organization to 
facilitate consultation and cooperation in matters 
of commercial policy should be created to imple- 
ment the International Economic Charter so 
agreed upon. Given fair conditions for an expand- 
ing world trade, such an organization could act as 
a clearing house for national economic policies in 
a concerted effort to promote mutual prosperity.” 

Members of the board of directors of the new 
organization include besides Mr. ALDRICH, as 
chairman, and Dr. SHOTWELL: CLARK H. MInor, 
president of International General Electric and 
chairman of the Foreign Trade Reconstruction 
Committee of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
as chairman of the executive committee; Eric A. 
JouNsTON, president, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; ROBERT M. GAYLorpD, president, National 
Association of Manufacturers; Paut G. HOFFMAN, 
chairman, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment; WApDSworTH, chairman, American 
section, International Chamber of Commerce; 
A. L. M. Wicerns, president, American Bankers 
Association; J. Cirrrorp Fo.Lcer, president, 
Investment Bankers Association; EuGENE P. 
THOMAS, president, National Foreign Trade 
Council; Frep I. Kent, treasurer, National 
Industrial Conference Board; LEON FRASER, 
president, First National Bank of New York; 
Joun W. Davis, vice-president and a trustee of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
WILLIs H. Booru, vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company; RoBERT LEHMAN, president, Lehman 
Corporation; FREDERICK W. NICHOL, vice-presi- 
dent, Internationa] Business MachinesCorporation. 

The Advisory Committee on Economics com- 
prises eight experts on international affairs. 
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A Financial League of Nations 


HERBERT BRATTER 


What Was Done 


At Bretton Woods 44 nations approved—with 
reservations on certain points by several countries 
—establishment of an international exchange stabi- 
lization fund, which ultimately would amount to 
about $10 billion, consisting partly of gold and partly 
of local currencies. 

They approved a plan for establishing an interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
total capital of which would be about $10 billion. 

Determined for each country the amount of sub- 
scription to the fund and the bank. 

Decided questions of relative voting power and the 
actual management of both institutions. 

But, the agreements made at Bretton Woods are 
subject to confirmation by the various governments 
concerned. 


doctors and scientists have been very popular in 
recent years. Maybe someday there will be 
a feature picture telling of the efforts of men to find a 
stable and universally acceptable currency so as to 
enable the peoples of the world to exchange their goods 
across the seven seas. If the Bretton Woods Conference 
is implemented by the creation of a world monetary 
fund, someone may produce a picture that will tell of 
an economist’s dream come true. As this is being written 
at Bretton Woods, Dr. Harry White—monetary advisor 
to Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, former Har- 
vard professor, economist who thus far has escaped the 
spotlight of Who’s Who—stands in the hotel ballroom 
addressing the representatives of 44 nations assembled to 
put the final touches on a politically and economically 
daring innovation in the business affairs of nations. 
Many economics professors before Dr. White have 
had dreams for curing the world’s ills. Indeed, planning 
is quite a common characteristic of the profession. Some 
economists have succeeded in moderate measure in 
getting their plans adopted by one or another country. 
The ill-fated theories of Professors Warren and Pearson, 
for example, that any desired price level can be promptly 
produced merely by changing the price of gold, were 
adopted by the Roosevelt Administration in 1933. Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer of Princeton University was once in 
great demand all over the world as a prescriber of mone- 
tary medicine. But here, where Dr. White talks into a 
loud speaker before an embryo financial League of Na- 
tions, there may be emerging a form of international 
monetary management of unpredictable consequences. 


Mee pictures of the early struggles of famous 
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Even if nothing ever is done legislatively to implemen 
the Bretton Woods proposals, the gathering must by 
added by history to the long list of predecessor confer. 
ences dating back far into the last century. Ex-professm 
Harry White must have to pinch himself every now ani 
then to see if he is really awake and if what is happening 
here before his eyes is not just a midsummer night’ 
dream. 


Here, in brief, is the case for the International Mone. 
tary Fund, as its proposers view it: 


With the Experts at the 


Walter Nash, New Zealand’s Minister of Finance and Minister 
to the United States, speaking, was chairman of his country’ 
delegation. Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, chairman 
of the United States’ delegation, seated at right, was chose 
president of the Bretton Woods meeting 


PRESENT 
OF CONFERENCE 


Dr. Harry D. White, assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
chairman of commission that considered the monetary stabili- 
zation fund, and spokesman for United States, seated, center, 
holds a press conference. Edward E. Brown, president, First 
National Bank, Chicago, second from left, background 
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The fund is an essential step toward exchange stabi- 
lization, which is in turn the first requisite of economic 
reconstruction. The only hope for reconstruction, they 
believe, is international cooperation. 

Cooperation will have to take many forms: political, 
economic, cultural, and social. No one organization can 
hope to cope with the problem. But economic recon- 
struction must underlie the other moves. Before recon- 
struction can proceed very far, it is essential to reestab- 
lish an element of stability in the means by which coun- 
tries pay each other for goods and services, the fund’s 
authors believe. 

The proposed international monetary fund therefore 
provides a mechanism for such stabilization. It starts 
with a provision for establishing initial rates of ex- 
change, and prescribes rules by which subsequent 
changes can be made when necessary to correct a funda- 
mental disequilibrium; and, with minor exceptions, to 
provide flexibility under the control of the fund. It 


Bretton Woods Conference 


M. S. Stepanov, Russia’s Deputy People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Trade and chairman of Russia’s delegation, left, fore- 
ground, talking with Lord Keynes, chairman of the United 
Kingdont’s delegation. Lord Keynes was chairman of the com- 
mission that considered the proposed international bank 
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NITED KINGDOM 


Francisco de P. Gutiérrez Ross, Costa Rica’s Ambassador to 
the United States and chairman, Costa Rica’s delegation, left, 
talks with Hsiang-Hsi-Kung, Minister of Finance and chair- 
man of China’s delegation, center, and Luis Alamos Barros, di- 


rector, Central Bank of Chile and chairman, Chilean delegation 
BANKING PHOTOS 


Who Attended 


Attending the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference at Bretton Woods were 7 
bankers; 34 central bankers; 16 finance ministers; 
92 other government officials, including members 
of trade and financial commissions in the U. S., 
members of finance departments other than min- 
isters, members of other government departments; 
13 diplomats; 21 economists; 2 consuls; 18 finan- 
cial and general counselors of embassies and lega- 
tions; 18 embassy and legation secretaries; 79 others, 
including technical advisers, legal advisers, business 
and corporation representatives, secretaries. 


imposes on the member countries, which are expected 
ultimately to comprise the entire world, certain under- 
takings, such as not to engage in competitive exchange 
depreciations, bilateral agreements, multiple currency 
practices, or other operations that caused economic 
disruption in the years following the last war. 

To make it possible during the reconstruction period 
and after for countries to live up to these undertakings, 
the fund will raise nearly $9 billions (ultimately $10 
billions) from participating countries, the subscriptions 
being allotted in accordance with each country’s ability 
to pay and its probable needs. Member countries may 
draw on this fund to make up temporary deficits in their 
balances of payments, and thus avoid protective meas- 
ures of a disruptive character while endeavoring to re- 
store equilibrium in their accounts. The fund can be used 
only on a temporary basis, at a cost that increases with 
the magnitude of the use and the length of time its 
resources have been drawn upon. When drawing on 
the fund, member countries must show that they need 
the exchange to settle current transactions and that the 
uses to which it will be put are in harmony with the 
fund’s purposes. It is a revolving fund, which avoids 
the rigidities of the gold standard as well as the chaotic 
disorder of individual action by each country separately. 
It is not available for capital transfers for the liquidation 
of war-accumulated balances like blocked sterling, or 
for any other purpose not arising out of current trade 
needs. 

The establishment of the fund will mark the first 
step in world economic reconstruction and will facilitate 
the undertaking of other steps. It will open a horizon 
of constant joint efforts toward the reestablishment of 
a more stable and sound economy throughout the world. 


Heze, in brief, is the case for the bank: 

The proposed international Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is intended to help restore and main- 
tain world economic stability in two separate fields, as its 
name indicates. With its long-term loans and guaranties, 
the bank is designed to supplement the short-term op- 
erations of the international monetary fund. Member- 
ship in the bank will be open to all members of the 
fund, although it will not be compulsory. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Miss CAMPBELL is assistant secretary of the East River 
Savings Bank, New York City; is the author of ‘Careers 
for Women in Banking and Finance,” being published 
this month by E. P. Dutton; is a working member of several 
public relations and advertising groups, including the 
New York Financial Advertisers; and is an instructor in 
public relations at New York University. 


world” . . . but do they know tradition? The 

ostrich-like conservatives insist, the liberals tot- 
ter and sway. The pro-men have the courage to speak 
their minds frankly, in the face of a feminine audience. 
The con-men put on an air of “welcome to our fold,” 
but they don’t mean it. A few forward-looking men, 
bless ’em, face the facts. They can be counted on to 
betray their fellow-men as any good revolutionary will. 
So the women know what the men are really saying, in 
spite of those who totter and sway according to their 
audience. 

Why is it revolutionary to approve women as working 
partners in the world of finance? After all from a purely 
traditional angle, if you like that sort of argument, there 
have always been women in finance. It is from Juno 
Moneta, one of the first women of finance, that we 
inherit the word money—our very stock in trade. A 
mint was attached to her temple in the days of the 
Romans—hence she was a predecessor of our own 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, the distinguished Director of the 
U. S. Mint. 


M: traditionally say that “banking is a man’s 


Wr a mere mention of the feminine monetary magis- 
trates of Greece, of women in convents in the middle 
ages who were “keepers of the coin,” of the influence of 
Barbara Villiers in the establishment of the Bank of 
England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, of Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield who about 1800 was one of the first to foster 
a savings bank, we come within a century to our own 
democracy of so-called opportunity and equality. It was 
inevitable that women would win a place in finance 
even in our country, and there is nothing mysterious 
about it. 

In 1862 ,General Francis E. Spinney startled men, 


Godey’s “Lady’s Handbook” of March 1852 proclaims women’s 
fitness to manage savings banks 


and for children. 

Women are the helpers—they should be intrusted with the 
management of all charities where their own sex and chil- 
dren are concerned. They might manage Savings Banks, 
and they would do this to better advantage for the poor de: 


positors than is now the fashion. The idea of Savings 
Banks was originated by a woman, Mrs. Priscilla Wake- 
field. 


Banks Learn About Women 


DORCAS CAMPBELL 


The Secretary of the Treasury caught his new staff of woma 
employees off guard. Print is from Harper’s Bazaar of Apri 
3, 1869. This was back when banking was a man’s world 


who then had a monopoly of Federal appointments in 
the U. S. Treasury, by assigning Miss Jennie Douglas 
to “trim currency.” Now General Spinney, a forme 
banker and an astute man, had observed that his 
daughter (a member of the family privileged to play ai 
work in her father’s bank) was faster and more efficient 
than male employees in cutting newly engraved bilk 
General Spinney, as treasurer, combined the privilege- 
and power—of exploiting the talents of Miss Douglasi: 
exchange for an appointment of patronage he was force! 
to make. With political acumen he secured the backing 
of Abraham Lincoln in this unorthodox appointment. 
spite of his precaution the men of the Treasury staged? 
rebellion in protest at having their sacred precincts 
invaded by women. General Spinney promptly quell 
the riot by announcing that if her work—in quantity 
and quality—compared favorably with that of the met, 
Miss Douglas was eligible for the appointment. 


Tae fair contestant produced more and better wort 
than the men during the test period. A statue was ever 
tually erected to commemorate General Spinney for hi 
courage and foresight in giving women an opportuni 
to show their aptitudes. There are those who wonder# 
General Spinney would have won a statue had it be 
known that he said “women . . . would be glad to 
the work at half the wages paid to men.” Thus, in spite 
her superior workmanship, Jennie Douglas establish 
a tradition which has been a handicap to womel 
and men. 

It is worth noting further that two of General Spi 
ney’s feminine appointees remained 24 years on the ji! 
no doubt at half the wages paid the men . . . on# 
theory doubtless (since superior work had been est 
lished by test) that the flighty creatures might presi 
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to obey the urge to matrimony and their “natural habi- 
tat,” whatever that is. The presumption continues that 
women are not good employees because they will marry, 
or they labor for pin-money. This is an anomaly in an 
age when a microscope is required to locate a woman 
working for mere pin-money and when marriage is no 
insurance against a life of labor. 

The Civil War freed the slaves, and simultaneously 
liberated women from home occupations (and servitude, 
for their earnings at home were seldom acknowledged 
in the wage form which has given them the rights and 
independence accorded a free people). Increasingly a 
mechanized, industrial world forced women into trade 
and business. They were not permitted a choice; they 
were forced out to work, if they would eat. 

In today’s economy women must work. This is axio- 
matic to those who pass their first lesson in economics. 
Yet men, from a position of theoretical chivalry and 
women, from a sense of wish fulfillment seldom seem to 


' relate that lesson to the work-a-day life most of us find 
imperative. 


If women in today’s economy are to establish eco- 


“nomic security for themselves, and their offspring (and 


yours) they need upgrading. Sound judgments and 
sound thinking and acting must replace trite phrases 
and contradictory dogmatic views. Women and men 
need to analyze intelligently, to think clearly, for that 
society of which each is an essential part. 


Men know, as well as women, that women have talents 
which trained and disciplined make them acceptable in 
business. Men know also that increasingly where women 


work, working conditions improve, the standard of 
living is increased for the good of society and the indi- 
vidual—that all of society benefits. Labor movements 
have long recognized the value and necessity of equality 
of opportunity and remuneration. Can bankers have a 
blind spot on this economic truism? 

Women, increasingly, must work, and what men have 
done, women can do. Not only on assembly lines, but as 
war production man power in the field of finance pio- 
neered by Jennie Douglas. What some truly successful 
women have achieved, others can achieve. Women have 
a battle ahead, their easy success today will not be 
matched tomorrow. Those with knowledge, new ideas, 
and superior work habits will win, but women still have 
a lot of territory to cover. 

True, these distaff draftees, and the 65,000 women 
who were aiding bankers at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
are not impressed by the surface profoundness of bank- 
ing nor its pseudo-dignity. Traditional thinking and 
routines just don’t count with a woman. (And isn’t 
it strange how banks have tossed out a heap of the 
so-called “standard rules and regulations” because of 
the “exigencies of war’’—without catastrophies to any- 
one?) Ask a male banker a question, then address the 
question to a woman banker, of like training and status. 
She won’t sound pompous and profound, she’ll just give 
the answer, which will be right, but understandable and 
human. No, woman isn’t impressed with camouflage; 
when she comes into banks, tradition flies out of the 
window. She brings in light and sunshine, physically, 
for she demands good working conditions. She innocently 
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innovates, today she trots to her desk with a gay flower, 
tomorrow she promotes the idea of investing in a lounge 
for the staff, the day after she murmurs meekly that the 
board room is not quite what it once was, and “how 
about doing it over”? 

It has taken two or three wars and three or four 
decades for women to inch their way in. Their headway 
is considered substantial, but women in finance are still 
in their infancy and they know it, in spite of the current 
eulogies and overdone publicity. They know it for they 
are reminded of it daily in ways which are trivial and 
significant; they know it, though their number is in- 
creasing, their opportunity is broadening, their success 
is multiplying. They are grateful to the true leaders who 
recommend banking and finance as a permanent berth. 

In our 15,000 banks where more than 50 per cent of 
the employees are women, where more than 3,000 are 
officials, women are no longer a novelty. With the an- 
nouncement that the final stronghold of men, a Wall 
Street bank, had succumbed and accepts women appli- 
cants it appears the last barrier has collapsed. Or has it? 

Spell-binding personnel clinics—predominantly mas- 
culine in attendance—held throughout the country indi- 
cates that women have made good. These men say 
women are in banking to stay. They say it profoundly 
and with the gravity of learned research experts. They 
say it to those who scoffed, but stayed to praise. They 
even say that women accept responsibility, they are 
good students of finance if they choose it as a career, 
and apply themselves to financial studies. 

They even say women are appreciated by the public 
because of an innate knack of cordial hospitality; they 
are faster than men in certain work; they are patient 
and uncomplaining about dull routines. They are pre- 
ferred for detailed tasks; are eager for security in 
their jobs; are apt to be more anxious than men for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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A Credit Bridge 


to Reconversion 


EDWARD H. COLLINS 


Mr. Co.tins, associate financial editor of the New Y ork 
Herald Tribune and correspondent of The Economist, 
London, has long been a contributor to BANKING. 


E need for working capital for industry was one 
of the major problems created by the transition 


from peace to war in 1940-1942; it will again bea 
problem of first importance, in the opinion of business 
economists, as the transition in the reverse direction 
gains headway in the coming months. 

During the war, industry has been provided with 
working capital from a number of government sources— 
through the temporary use of tax moneys; through 
advance payments made to contractors; through ac- 
crued voluntary refund and renegotiation liabilities; 
through progress payments, and through loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and by the Federal 
Reserve banks under section 13b. 

In the immediate or near future it faces the task of 
liquidating its wartime business and financing the 
resumption or development of another type of business, 
and doing so without being able to rely on most of 
these wartime fountain heads of working funds. 

Moreover, as Charles Cortez Abbott points out in 
“The Harvard Business Review,” if the present volume 
of output, or one comparable to it, is distributed through 
normal trade channels, industry will need more capital 
than it requires now when the bulk of its product is 
going to the Government. Distribution through regular 
trade channels, this industrial economist notes, will re- 
quire maintenance of larger inventories of finished goods; 
sales promotion programs and trade receivables must 
be financed, and the rigid wartime standardization of 
parts and models must be substantially modified. 


ls THIS situation both the field warehousing industry 
and bankers who have been attracted into such financ- 
ing in recent years see new opportunities for further 
expansion and increased popularity for this compara- 
tively new, but now strongly established, institution. 
They find a sound basis for this view in the fact that it 
was during the transition into war production in 1941 
that field warehousing made its greatest gains and 
reached what up to now has been its maximum growth. 

Strictly speaking, the field warehousing technique 
goes back to before the beginning of the present century. 
But the real growth of the practice on a national scale 
dates only from the depression of the ’Thirties. At the 
beginning of that decade there were not more than 100 
field warehouse operations in the entire country. By 
the end of 1938, the last full year of peace, the figure 
had risen to an estimated 3,000, but under the stimulus 
of wartime demands for working capital the total soared, 
by the end of 1941, to upwards of 5,000. 

The number of operations during the war period has 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board, isa 

central figure in the reconversion program. Some difference of 

opinion developed as to how rapid the conversion program 

should be and when it should get under way. Fact of the matter 
is, it already has started in many different industries 


ranged somewhat below this 5,000 figure. But, as noted 
above, there is good reason for believing that in the 
light of the expected credit needs of industry in the 
conversion period new records for expansion may be in 
the early offing. Bankers interested in this type of 
inventory financing see such growth as implicit in two 
aspects of the peace transition; namely, contract ter- 
mination and surplus inventory disposal. 

Up to now, it is admitted, the Government has been 
able to keep right on top of the business of liquidating 
its war contracts. Plants winding up their war produc- 
tion programs have enjoyed adjustments of their con- 
tract payments with only very moderate delays. 

However, compared with the present trickle of such 
retirements the end of the conflict in the European 
theatre—which will mean cutbacks variously estimated 
from 35 to as high as 80 per cent—will produce a verit- 
able flood. When that time comes, it is predicted, 
contract settlements will pile up and the need for 
working capital, pending settlement of such contracts, 
will substantially increase. It is conceivable, of course, 
that this prediction will not be realized. But some firms, 
at least, are so convinced that the possibility is a real 
one that they have already set up the machinery for 
“wrapping their inventories up in a field warehouse,” 
as one banker puts it, in case of emergency. 

A typical example is provided by a firm which has 
been manufacturing pumps for the Government. This 
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company is looking forward to an early cessation of its 
wartime activity, though whether this is weeks away, 
or months, it has no way of knowing. On the advice of 
the commodity loan officer of its bank it recently 
entered into a contract with a national field warehousing 
company under which the latter agrees to warehouse 
its inventory if its war business suddenly stops. The 
contract is a costless one to the firm, incidentally, until 
and unless it decides to avail itself of the contract. It is, 
in other words, a precautionary move designed to insure 
the company of working capital when and if the need 
arises. 

The working capital problems which have caused 
many concerns to turn to field warehousing are by no 
means all of the same kind. Many of them stem from 
special situations. For example, there is the case of a 
magneto manufacturer who has been turning out 
standard items during the war, most of them for the 
nation’s big prime contractors. War production is now 
tapering off and reconversion is near at hand. But the 
company has been using machinery of which the govern- 
ment is the principal owner, and it wants to take over 
full ownership for peacetime production. It has made a 
satisfactory arrangement with the Government to pay 
for the machinery over a period of time, but these 
payments have the effect of reducing its available 
working capital. Hence it has decided to raise cash by 
warehousing its inventory. 


Aca, there is the case of a concern which normally 
makes vacuum cleaners, but recently has been turning 
out war materials. It is not much of a task for this manu- 
facturer to get back into peacetime production, but 
when he went to his bank he found that there was one 
hitch to getting a loan. The bank loan officer pointed 
out to the manufacturer that he had to depend on other 
producers for many of the parts which went into his 
final product and that failure to get delivery on even 
one of these parts could cripple production. Normally, 
said the banker, this would not be a serious matter, 
but in these days of temporary shortages in so many 
items it was important. The banker felt he would have 


is EVERAL theses on the subject of field warehouse 
financing, prepared by students of The Graduate 
School of Banking as a prerequisite of graduation, 
are in the Library of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and may be borrowed for study. 

Included in this group of theses are: “The Tech- 
nique of Field Warehousing,” by James E. Robert- 
son, of The Chase National Bank, New York; 
“Warehousing and Its Relation to Banking,” by 
E. W. Burdick, of The Cleveland Trust Company; 
“An Analysis of Loans Secured by Receipts on 
Warehoused Commodities,” by Clement P. Reis, of 
American National Bank, Saint Paul; “Field 
Warehousing as a Facility for Lending Against 
Commodities,” by Wesley J. Schneider, of Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A., San Francisco; “Ware- 
house Financing,” by Clinton C. Johnson, of Chemi- 
cal Bank and Trust Company, New York. 
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a more liquid loan if he had a lien on the company’s 
inventories, so arrangements were made to set the loan 
up through the organization of a field warehouse. 

Some bankers, while admitting that this is an im- 
portant potential field for warehouse lending, believe 
that a greater demand for such credit lies in the proba- 
bility that many firms will want to buy raw materials 
out of government surpluses when their war production 
is terminated. 

A fair idea of the possibilities in this direction may 
be gathered from figures just released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which show that war inventories 
held by all manufacturing firms at the end of April had 
a value of $10,000,000,000. Of this total, $7,700,000,000 
represented raw materials and goods in process. 

The Government, through the Army and Navy and 
other departments associated with the war effort, has 
been releasing supplies and materials for some time at a 
rate perhaps little realized by the general public. These 
sales, which include not only such stockpiles as wool, 
but literally thousands of items bought in larger quan- 
tities than were needed for the military forces, are 
strictly for cash, which means that purchasers must lay 
the money on the line if they want to stock up for 
civilian production from this source. 

In quite a few cases this has been done through field 
warehousing the products and obtaining a bank loan 
on the warehouse receipts. Purchases thus financed have 
ranged from such items as $100,000 worth of rubber 
goods to 10 cars of raisins. As in the case of contract 
terminations, of course, this disposal of war materials, 
although already sizable, is still only a small fraction 
of what it may be expected to become later. 


One or two examples will suggest the types of situa- 
tions in connection with surplus disposal that give rise 
to field warehousing. A manufacturer of wire rope for 
marine purposes has been working on government con- 
tracts during the war. This has involved producing 
special kinds and sizes, which are not readily marketa- 
ble, though they are sound warehousing risks. But this 
manufacturer had a special reason for needing cash. 
He found that he could do better if he could use certain 
government surplus materials, and he was getting these 
materials through a third party who was in a position 
to make the required cash payments. By warehousing 
his inventories this manufacturer was able to raise the 
cash to make these purchases directly, eliminating the 
middleman and reducing his costs substantially. 

Somewhat different was the problem of a dealer in 
surplus metals. He had been buying up such surpluses 
from companies that had completed government con- 
tracts and disposing of them to others still working 
on orders. But there was a temporary glut in the market, 
which meant that a quick turnover involved considera- 
ble sacrifice. By setting up a warehouse, this dealer has 
been able to dispose of his holdings in a much more 
orderly manner. 

There is another point in connection with post-war in- 
ventories which is pertinent to any consideration of the 
potentialities of field warehousing in the coming months. 
That is the wide geographical distribution of these 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Nobody Wants to Lose Money! 


MYRON STEARNS 


This article, like others in this series by MR. STEARNS, 
is based upon fact. The author is a frequent contributor to 
leading national magazines. 


SHOULDN’T have done it,” Henry Kirby said. “It 
I was poor judgment. But I was trying to be a good 

guy. I didn’t want to see her lose five bucks. Let’s 
have the whole story.”’ 

“Well,” Castle told him, “in the first place she lied 
like a trooper. She didn’t want to get stuck.” 

Kirby was a teller at the Second National Bank, and 
Bill Castle, who happened to be his neighbor at the 
beach, was clerk of the Federal Court. 

“Sure, sure. By sticking to the rule I’d have protected 
her against herself,” Kirby commented. “But she was 
mighty convincing. Said she knew who gave it to her 
and he’d make it good. And did she bleat, loud! Nat- 
urally, I didn’t want a scene. . . . Go on.” 

Bit by bit Castle unravelled the yarn. 


“They went into a store at the corner of Third and 
Maple,” he said. “There was this Mrs. Kesselring and 
her sister, Miss Misher or something, another of those 
determined women just like her. They asked the pro- 
prietor to change the bill; said they wanted to telephone. 
The proprietor gives one look at the five and tells them 
‘Ladies, this is a counterfeit.’ Everybody heard him. 
And they said who would do such a dirty trick as to 
pass off a counterfeit on them, and beat it out of the 
store with the bill.” 

Castle stopped to offer Kirby a cigarette, and lighted 
one himself. 

“And then?” 

“Then they tried another store—a novelty shop. 
This time they go to a counter that’s marked ‘Anything 
on this counter 10 cents.’ They pick out a fancy can- 
opener and hand over the bill. No good. Right away the 
cashier tells ’em it’s a ‘phony, same as before. So, so, 
sorry! They dig up a dime, grab the bill back and go 
out to try again.” 

“Respectable women, too,” Kirby commented. “ You 
wouldn’t think they’d do a thing like that. Why, we’ve 
known Mrs. Kesselring and her husband for years. 
He’s a lawyer.” 
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“T know,” Castle answered. “He was in court. Only 
you’re wrong about respectable people not passing 
along a counterfeit. Plenty of ’em do. They don’t want 
to get stuck. They just don’t think. But wait. 

“These sisters take a chance at two or three mor 
stores. I suppose it never occurs to them anybody else— 
like the other store people—may see what they’re trying 
to do. And then a man steps up to them and shows his 
badge. 

“*Ladies,’ he says, ‘I’ll have to ask you for that five 
dollar bill. You’re both under arrest for trying to pass 
a counterfeit.’ Just like that. So he marches ’em over 
to the police station where they’re held for the Secret 
Service.” 


Wow!” ejaculated Kirby, “Can you imagine Mr 
Kesselring!” 

“You bet. But there wasn’t anything elso to do. The 
store detective had ’em dead to rights. He’d been in the 
very first place they went into, at Third and Maple, 
and heard the proprietor tell ’em it was a counterfeit. 
Then he followed ’em and saw exactly what they did 
in every store.” 

“Boy!” said Kirby. “What did they say?” 

“What could they say?” Castle retorted, “except 
holler they didn’t know it was a counterfeit, which 
everybody knew was a lie, and that they were honest, 
respectable women, which began to seem not so sure. 
Of course the Secret Service saw right away they 
weren’t regular passers. But they let ’em cool off a 
little, while they asked the U. S. attorney should they 
prosecute. He said there was only one answer: This is 
the law, and these are the facts. Both those women 
knew perfectly well the bill was a counterfeit. That's 
where you came in, even before the first store.” 

“Yeah,” Kirby admitted. “Mrs. Kesselring came in 
to deposit it with some other money on her household 
account. I spotted it and stamped it counterfeit. Then 
you should have heard her! When I told her I’d have to 
turn it in and she’d get nothing for it, you’d think she 
was being murdered! That was when she said she knew 
who’d given it to her, and be sure he’d be glad to refund 
the money. I’d already stamped it counterfeit, so ! 
thought it wouldn’t do any harm to make an exception 
and let her get her money back.” 


You’p have had a different idea if you’d seen her and 
her sister when the Secret Service told ’em the penalty 
for what they’d done was up to a $10,000 fine and 15 
years in Federal prison! They almost fainted. And 
anyway, what difference would it have made if you 
hadn’t given it back to her? If she wasn’t stuck, some 
body else was. That bad five had already been passed. 
As a bank man you ought to see that passing a counter! 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Sell Personal Loans NOW! 


G. S. BLUE 


The author is secretary of the Security Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, and is a member of the American Bankers 
Association Committee on Consumer Credit. 


banks to make personal instalment loans are 
greater now than ever before. 

This statement may at first seem wishful thinking 
and imaginative. Bankers say that since the average 
American consumer’s wages and earnings now are 
greater than at any time in the history of this country, 
and that since these consumers cannot now purchase 
new automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and many other 
of the durable products they were in the habit of buying 
on the instalment basis, these individuals do not require 
the financial assistance required in prewar years. 

To prove this, they say, look at the latest Federal 
Reserve Board estimates released in the April 1944 
Bulletin. Total outstanding consumer instalment loans 
made directly to consumers by commercial banks, small 
loan companies, industrial banking companies, credit 
unions, and miscellaneous lenders, at the end of Feb- 
mary 1944 amounted to $1,078,000,000—the lowest 
total since December 31; 1936. These estimates also 
show that on December 31, 1941, these instalment loans 
totaled $2,174,000,000—more than double the present 
outstandings. 


M‘« bankers do not realize that opportunities for 


Ir 1s well to point out here that these totals include 
only personal instalment cash loans, retail automotive 
and other retail direct loans, and repair and moderniza- 
tion loans. They do not include instalment sales credit, 
single payment loans, charge accounts, and service 
credits, which together with the direct consumer loans 
comprise our entire consumer credit picture. 

There is no question that these figures indicate 
consumers now are borrowing only about 50 per cent 
of their pre-war requirements. Neither do we question 
that a large group of individuals have substantially 
increased their incomes, since reliable estimates indicate 
consumers’ salaries and wages have increased over 200 
per cent since 1936. 

However, it is important to note that in 1936, 81.8 per 
cent of the country’s spending units having a spending 
power of $2,000 or less (income less taxes and living 
expenses) had only 27.5 per cent of the nation’s total 
spending power. Six years later, in 1942, these same 
individuals in the lowest income brackets had a spend- 
ing power of 57.5 per cent, or more than double. 

How do these facts indicate that there are more 
opportunities now for banks to make personal loans, 
you ask? Frankly, they don’t, directly. Indirectly, 
however, there is this significance. Individuals with 
— Spending power are the best potential bank cus- 
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Personal loans have proved to be a remarkably 
safe investment over a period of the past 30 years. Ac- 
cording to an analysis of the instalment credit busi- 
ness in the United States made in 1939 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it was found that losses on 
consumer instalment notes averaged no more than 
1% per cent during the 1920-21 recession and the 
1929-33 depression—far less than the 20 per cent 
average loss on merchandise or the 33-50 per cent 
loss on real estate or the 75 per cent loss on stocks and 
bonds. This analysis revealed that “consumer credit 
was a safer investment in 1933 than cash in banks.” 


The white collar class of individuals, estimated to 
number 20,000,000 in this country, includes about 
15,000,000 salaried workers,—the school teachers, em- 
ployees on the public payrolls, nurses and employees of 
hospitals, department store employees, bank employees, 
office workers and others employed on a salaried basis. 

These white collar workers have been trapped in the 
jaws of soaring prices and diminishing income. Even 
though many of them have been given salary increases, 
the “take-home pay”’ is substantially less. These work- 
ers have found that after 20 per cent has been taken 
out for withholding tax, 10 per cent for War Bonds, and 
1 per cent for Social Security, totaling 31 per cent, and 
then find that their costs of food and clothing have gone 
up 30 per cent, they simply can’t make ends meet. 

Yet we know that these Americans are honest, thrifty, 
and have pride. They guard their credit dealings 
jealously, and pay their obligations. They, too, are good 
prospects for bank personal loans. 

Banks can take advantage of these opportunities to 
increase their personal loan volume now by adopting 
successful plans used in many aggressive banks over 
the country, such as cooperative insurance, broker 
automobile finance plans, and others, and by following 
consistently an effective advertising program. 

An active personal loan service to its customers and 
the public in general, can create more goodwill for the 
bank than perhaps any other service it can offer. It is 
a service with public appeal and because it can reduce 
the cost of necessitous borrowing, it performs a valuable 
public economic function. 

Experiences of many banks—large and small—in all 
parts of the country indicate that losses on personal 
loan volume in normal times average between 49 and 
¥ of 1 per cent. These losses seldom exceed 10 per cent 
of the loan charges collected. One of the largest banks 
in the country reports that its losses have been between 
% and % of 1 per cent on a total of aver $600 million 
of personal loans made over the past 16 years. These 
records prove the safety of this type of banking. 
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Trust Service by a Small Bank 


ce 
No! says a young college girl. 


Miss Nancy C. Jacosy, after considerable research, 
submits this argument against a small bank’s operating a 
trust department. Miss JACOBY is a student in journalism 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 


establishments have coddled the operation of trust 
departments. It is queried by the so-called small 

banker as to just why officers of banks smaller than, say, 
$50,000,000 deposits continue this practice. It is neither 
convenient nor profitable to carry on trust business in 
these small banks and yet, with few exceptions, these 
concerns continue the operations—many of them at a 
loss and all of them incurring countless unseen risks. 

The sphere of influence of an outlying bank is cir- 
cumscribed, assuming its location is away from the large 
banks. Therefore its depositors are made up of small 
business men and householders. It follows that the 
estates of these people are naturally not large and would 
not require trustees or trust accounts. It is a proven 
fact that trust business is profitable and practical only 
when its volume is large. 

The knowledge and experience required in operating 
a trust department, large or small, is very great if the 
department is to be qualified and competent. Proper 
handling of these matters requires experienced manage- 
ment which a small bank cannot afford because of the 
expense involved. There are certain fixed charges in a 
small department which are heavy and which cannot 
possibly be maintained because of low volume of 
business. 


Fe many years, bankers in both large and small 


Tue liability hazard is always great in a trust depart- 
ment and in a small bank this is especially true since the 
manager must, of necessity, be involved in the regular 
commercial matters of the bank as well as matters in 
the trust department and his attention is diverted. 
Instances have been observed in the operations of such 
departments where the entire trust personnel consisted 
of one or two persons and the trust duties became more 
or less a side-line. In some of these cases, it has been 
found that certain matters to be consummated at particu- 
lar dates or under certain circumstances which might 
develop, have been overlooked causing harm to the 
interested beneficiaries. Such neglect was found usually 
to be caused from the fact that the large part of time of 
the trust personnel was used in regular banking matters 
rather than in trust department duties. 

In cases of co-trusteeship, the fee is divided and the 
bank receives only one-half the regular fee. This amount 
is not adequate, especially today when investment 
returns are considerably lower than formerly. While 
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the fee is divided, the bank is expected to exercise its 
own sole judgment, usually. 

The great hazard in all trust work is error of judgment 
and error of omission. These hazards are ever present. 

In cases where it is felt that a request to act as trustee 
cannot be refused, the trust may be accepted and the 
entire matter transferred to a qualified trust company 
to act as agent for the smaller bank. 


ee ! 99 
€S. says an experienced bank trust man. 


E. Y. Cuapin, honorary chairman of the board, Amer 
ican Trust & Banking Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


from the standpoint of practical experience replies ty 


Miss JAcoBy’s arguments. 


the conclusion that small banks should not 

undertake fiduciary service. One of her com 
clusions is that it requires a large and expensive organi- 
zation of specialists if a bank is to handle such service 
efficiently and profitably. I confess that I know of no 
foundation for such a conclusion. The accountants who 
keep the books of a commercial bank possess all the 
ability needed for recording the transactions of an 
estate or trust, and might very well divert some portion 
of their time to such work. 

The other details of fiduciary service have to do with 
the protection and investment of capital. The officers 
of a small bank must have qualification for this service 
or they would be unfit to conduct commercial banking. 
The people of their community observe their conduct of 
their bank’s affairs and can thereby determine the skill 
and prudence they would bring to the protection and 
improvement of the capital of an estate. The fact that 
they are able to deal successfully with the protection 
and investment of the bank’s resources affords the best 
evidence of their ability to deal with those of an estate 
or a trust. 

As a matter of fact, it is a rare thing when a bank is 
called upon to administer an estate or a trust whose 
resources are greater than those of the bank itself. Thus 
the degree of prudence, wisdom, and skill which the 
officers of a commercial bank bestow upon its affairs 
furnish all the evidence that a resident of the bank's 
community would need before deciding to commit his 
own capital to their management. 

The combining of fiduciary service with banking came 
about very naturally through a desire on the part of the 
owners of the bank to afford added employment for its 
officers and added earnings for the stockholders. The 
fact that the accounting and the protection and im 
provement of the capital of estates and trusts are # 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 


Jacosy, after extended research, has reached” 
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Hill to Retire; 
\B.A. Secretary Was 


Loné Active in A.LB. | 


as Been on Staff of 
Association 28 Years 


Richard W. Hill, secretary 
American Bankers Asso- 
ation, will retire on Aug. 31 
fter 28 vears of service with 
he Association. 


Richard W. Hill 


Mr. Hill, who also is registrar | 


bf) The Graduate School of 
Banking, was one of the officers 
bf the American Institute of 
Banking for many years. 

He is a native New Yorker 
nd a product of the city’s 
hools. After completing the 
ork of the New York Pre- 
paratory School he attended 
ew York University Law 
hool and was admitted to 
he bar in 1902. He practiced 
aw for 10 years. He was sec- 
etary of the Borough of the 
Bronx from 1914 to 1916, in 
hich year he joined the Amer- 


an Institute of Banking as | 
ssistant educational director. | 


€ was made National Sec- 


etary of the Institute in 1919 | 


nd continued in that capacity 
ntil 1938, 

In 1923 he was appointed 
ecretary of the A.B.A. Public 
ucation Commission, which 
bost he held until 1938. When 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ng, school of graduate study 
or bank officers, was organized 
n 1935, he was named registrar. 

Mr. Hill became secretary 
og A.B.A. on November 1, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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| Sheperdson as staff director 


| chief of the Small Business Unit 


partment of Commerce, since 
| December 1941, and more re- 


Named Staff Director 
of A.B.A. Commission 


William Sheperdson Is 
Widely Experienced 


Appointment of William 


of the recently organized Post- 
War Small Business Credit 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association has been 
announced by Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of 
of the Association. 

Mr. Sheperdson has_ been 


of the Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. De- | 


cently in charge of the Manage- 
ment Aid and Finance section. | 
(Continued on page 34) 


BANKING NEWS 


‘Small Business Expert Post-War Small Business Credit Group 


Starts Its Work at July New York Meeting 


Appoints Committees to Study Problems 


A.B.A. Had 15,366 
Members July 1 


Total membership of 
the American Bankers 
Association was 15,366 
on July 1, bringing the 
national percentage to 
94.5, according to the 
monthly report of the 
Organization Committee. 
Fifty-three banks were 
added to the member- 
ship in June, including 13 
regained. The Committee 
pointed out that 60 addi- 
tional banks would bring 
the percentage to 95. 


Powers Succeeds Hill As G.S.B. Registrar 


William Powers, deputy 
manager of the American | 
Bankers Association in charge | 
of customer and personnel re- 
lations, who has also been as- 
sistant registrar of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking since 
1940, has been advanced to | 
registrar of the school to suc- 
ceed Richard W. Hill, who re- | 
tires August 31. 

Miss Janet Johnson, who 
has been in charge of the office 
staff of the school, has been 
made assistant registrar. 

Mr. Powers is a member of 
the original class of the school, | 
graduating in June 1937. He | 
has been in the banking busi- | 


Janet Johnson 


ness since November 1914, ex- 
cept for a period of service with 
the British Navy during World 
War I. His first affiliation was 


| with the Peoples State Bank in 


Detroit. From it he went to the 
staff of the National Bank of 
Detroit in 1934, and to the 
American Bankers Association 
in 1940. 

Mr. Powers was educational 
director of Detroit Chapter of 
the American Institute of 
Banking in the year 1932- 
1933, and president of the 
chapter in the year 1933-1934. 
He has been active in A.I.B. 
national affairs, an instructor 

(Continued on page 35) 


William Powers 


The newly created A.B.A. 


| Post-War Credit Commission 


for Small Business held its first 
meeting in New York City on 
July 25-27, with Robert M. 
Hanes, chairman of the Com- 
mission and president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
presiding. 

Plans for the creation of 
nationwide machinery to mo- 
bilize the credit facilities of 
banks for the post-war credit 
needs of small business were 
revealed by President A. L. M. 
Wiggins at the conclusion of 
the Spring Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Mr. Hanes’ 
appointment was announced at 
that time. 

Forty-two banks in 33 states 
—representing both large and 
small institutions and all types 
of communities—hold member- 
ship on the Commission. The 
complete membership is shown 
on the map on page 34. 


Conference Agenda 

At the opening session of the 
New York meeting, the Com- 
mission discussed a question- 
naire previously sent to mem- 
bers designed to show the 
post-war outlook for business 
generally in different sections 
of the country. 

At later sessions it gave con- 
sideration to the problems of 
small business and attempts at 
solution; small business credit 
problems; small business depart- 
ments in banks; correspondent 
banking as a solution; and edu- 
cational patterns as a means 
of solving problems of small 
business. 

Committees were appointed 
to consider various methods of 
dealing with the problems of 
small business in the post-war 
era, which committees handed 
in preliminary reports at the 
closing session on the evening 
of July 27. 
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Irwin Announces Several Developments in 
Educational Program of Banking Institute 


Plans for accelerating the| 


American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s employee educational pro- 
gram are unfolding rapidly, 
according to National Educa- 
tional Director William A. Ir- 
win, who announces several 
developments of interest to 
member banks. 

Eleven one-day regional 
chapter leaders’ conferences 
were scheduled for July and 
Augustin various stctionsof the 
country to make available to 
the A.I.B. leadership through- 
out the country the ideas de- 
veloped at the Institute’s war- 
time conference in St. Louis in 
June. President William C. 
Way, Vice-president David T. 
Scott, Dr. Irwin, and Secretary 
Floyd W. Larson are covering 
these meetings. 

The textbook ‘Trusts I” 
has been completely revised 
and will be available by Sep- 
tember. The original manu- 
script was drafted by Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, director of trust 
research, The Graduate School 
of Banking, and was re-edited 
by members of the Trust Di- 
vision’s Committee on Trust 
Education, under the chair- 
manship of James W. Allison, 
vice-president, Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

‘“‘We believe,’’ Dr. Irwin 
said, “that this is the best book 
on trust business the Institute 
has ever had—and it is up to 
date in every respect.” 


New Textbook 


A second textbook available 
for the first time this Fall 
is Bank Bookkeeper’s 
Handbook,” prepared by James 
E. Potts, assistant vice-presi= 
dent, The First National Bank 
of Boston, who has had many 
years of experience in training 
new employees. He also is the 
author of the Institute’s new 
short course given in ‘The 
Teller’s Handbook,” available 
last Fall and extensively used. 
‘“**The Bank Bookkeeper’s 
Handbook,’ we believe, will do 
as good a job for the bank 
bookkeepers as did ‘The Tell- 
er’s Handbook,’” said Dr. 
Irwin. 

The Institute will make a 
determined effort to get its 
textbook, “Fundamentals of 
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Banking,”’ into every country 
bank where there are as many 
as two students and an officer 
who can instruct a study group. 

Forum and seminar meetings 
having as their theme “ Inter- 
American Affairs” also will be 
encouraged by the national 
officers of the A.I.B. The Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has made 
available to the Institute a 
large corps of speakers, a num- 
ber of films on Latin American 
countries, and booklets espe- 
cially prepared on each of the 
Latin American republics, each 
of which explains the geography 
and economic set-up of our 
southern neighbors. 


Small Business Expert 
(Continued from page 33) 


For many years Mr. Shep- 
erdson has been closely iden- 
tified with the activities of 
small business. Prior to his as- 
sociation with the Government 


he was in business for himself | 


in New York City as financial 
consultant to small business 
firms. 

He has written many publi- 
cations on the problems of 
small business, including ‘‘In- 


termediate Business—a Solu- | 


Mr. Sheperdson 


tion of its Capital Needs,” 
which attracted widespread at- 
tention when published in 1940. 


A Former Banker 

Mr. Sheperdson has been an 
officer of several financial and 
industrial corporations and also 
was formerly connected with 
The Chase National Bank of 
New York. 

He is a graduate of New 
York University, holding the 
degree of B.C.S. in economics, 
accounting and finance. In 1910 
he was admitted to the practice 
of accountancy in New York as 
a certified public accountant. 
He is the co-author of the book, 
City Government.” 

Mr. Sheperdson is a mem- 
ber of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants, American Marketing As- 
sociation, and American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


Wiggins Sets Up War Brower 
Bond Redemption (yg 


Detrol 

er at 

Committee Is Bank. hi Banki 
Treasury Liaison 

A Committee on War Bo btaining 
Redemptions has been of Scie 
by President A. L. M. 5 
which will act as a liaison ,gpssociate 
tween the Treasury Depangphone l 
ment and the banks and whe": Sh 
will strive toward uniform pre” Inst 
tices on the part of the bang? and 
in bond redemptions. e office 
The committee is compoggpchool © 


of: Nelson B. O'Neal, vig 
president, The Riggs Nation 
Bank, Washington, D. C., chai 
man; John S. Gwinn, secretay 
Massachusetts Bankers 
ciation, Boston; Clyde D. Hy: 


ris, president, First Natio 4 ho 
Bank, Cape Girardeau, Meer of La 
C. Edgar Johnson, vice-pre L.M 
dent, First National Bank, 
cago; James H. Kennedy, vioget™ | 
president, Philadelphia bouth 
National Bank; Russell B. Steymence™ 
art, president, The Miami }a” The 
posit Bank, Yellow Springs, Dr. J 
Robert W. Sparks, vice-presgdent of 
dent, Bowery Savings Bani a 


New York; Burr S. Swezj 
president, Lafayette (Ind.) 
tional Bank; and William 
Wilson, secretary of the A.B: 
State Association Section, s 
retary. 
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Membership of the Post-War Credit Commission for Small Business 
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Var BPowers Succeeds Hill 
(Continued from page 33) 


» Detroit Chapter, and a lec- 
or at The Graduate School 
{ Banking. 

Miss Johnson is a graduate 
Syracuse University. After 
btaining her degree of Bache- 
prof Science, she taught school 
or one year and then became 
sociated with the Bell Tele- 
hone Laboratories for five 
ears. She came to the Ameri- 
4n Institute of Banking in 
928 and has been in charge of 
e office staff of The Graduate 


school of Banking since 1939. 


Wiggins Honored by 
South Carolina U. 


'S 


D. Ha 
Nationgg An honorary degree of Doc- 
u, Maggot of Laws was conferred upon 


_L. M. Wiggins, president of 


American Bankers Associ- | 
ly, vic tion, by the University of | 
a (pgpouth Carolina at its com- 
B. Stesgmencement exercises at Colum- | 


bia. The degree was conferred 


ami D) 

ings, PY Dr. J. Rion McKissick, pres- 
~e-presqncent of the university, and was 
by Dean Bradley. 


In the citation President 
{cKissick called Mr. Wiggins 
“outstandingly successful 
hewspaper publisher, mer- 
ant, and financier, a banker 
believes 
ould be not only a private 
business but also’ a democratic 
mstitution aiding in develop- 
g individual thrift, independ- 
nce, and opportunity, and 
upbuilding the community 
.. an ardent believer in the 
dvantages and blessings of 
mall city and small town life, 
vigorous thinker, 
nd speaker on public ques- 


that a_ bank | 


Drs. Cadman and Stonier 


Dr. Paul F. Cadman, economist of the American Bankers 
Association since January 1940, resigned on June 30 to become 


his departure. 


Dick Hill to Retire 
(Continued from page 33) 


A year ago Rutgers Univer- 
sity conferred an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts on him 
in recognition of his services to 
education, and at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the 1944 
resident session The Graduate 
School announced an achieve- 
ment award in his honor to be 
given each year to the oldest 
man graduating as an encour- 
agement to bank officers to 
continue their education 
through courses offered by the 
School. 


tions, and an outspoken cham- 
pion of private enterprise and 


writer, | 


of the undiminished rights of 
American freedom.” 


director of research and assistant to Henry Kaiser, noted indus- 
| trialist and shipbuilder. Dr. Cadman was a member of the faculty 
of The Graduate School of Banking and one of its seminar lec- 
turers. On behalf of the A.B.A. staff, Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- 
tive manager, presented Dr. Cadman with a silver tray before 


Mr. Hill announced his com- 
ing retirement at the 1944 
commencement exercises of 
the Graduate School. 

“I shall miss the activity, 
the associations, yes, and the 
responsibilities,” he told the 
students. 

“Some of the happiest and 
most satisfying experiences of 
my life have been here in this 
institution which has enriched 
the lives of so many men who 
have come under its influence 
and tasted of its fruits, and I 
am proud to have had a part 
in that development. But even 
though I am leaving this 
school, my heart, and my 
interest, as long as I have an 
interest in anything, will be 
here in this Graduate School 


| of Banking.” 


Hemingway Heads 
Special Activities 
Committee of A.B.A. 


Former A.B.A. President 
Succeeds Hanes in Post 


W. L. Hemingway, president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, has been appointed 
chairman of the A.B.A. Ad- 
visory Committee on Special 
Activities. 

Mr. Hemingway, who was 
president of the A.B.A. in the 
year 1942-43, succeeds Robert 
M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
who has resigned this post, but 
who will continue as a member 
of the committee. Mr. Hanes, 
also a past president of the 
A.B.A., heads the A.B.A. Post- 
War Small Business Credit 
Commission, to which he will 
devote his major attention. 

Mr. Hemingway’s appoint- 
ment to the chairmanship of 
the Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities, which will 
give consideration to interna- 
tional financial problems, comes 
as a recognition of his interest 
and leadership in international 


| affairs. His leadership in this 


field has been recognized by 
both the Mexican and British 
governments, as well as the 
United States Government. 
While he was A.B.A. president 
he was guest of honor at the 
annual meeting of the Mexican 
Bankers Association, and later 
was decorated by the Mexican 
Government for his work in the 
furtherance of understanding 


| between the peoples of Mexico 


and the United States. 


Nov. 
Chicago. 


Sept. 3-4 


Rockland 


ugust 1944 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 24-27 Second War Service Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
9-10 Mid-continent Trust Conference, 


Drake Hotel, 


State Associations 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 
Savings Banks Association of Maine, The Samoset, 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


Sept. 19-20 


Sept. 27-28 
Sept. 28-29 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


28-29 


18-20 
Hotel, Chicago 
22-24 
Chicago 
25-29 
Hotel, Chicago 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
Biltmore Country Club, Rye, New York 

Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo 

National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mortgage Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach 


Robert Morris Associates, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Financial Advertisers Association, Edgewater Beach 
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Building for the Future 


No “Miracle” Homes! 


post-war homes, sponsored by the National As- 

sociation of Home Builders, showed that the 
popular delusion of the “miracle house” must be dis- 
pelled and must be replaced, says a summary of the 
survey’s findings, by “the true story of the many 
practical improvements in design, construction methods 
and interior equipment that will provide more livable 
houses.” 

Otherwise, “the building industry faces the thankless 
task of dealing with a disillusioned and disappointed 
public in the immediate post-war years.” 

The survey also showed that most business leaders, 
industrialists and economists look to private building to 
form a potent stabilizing force in our post-war economy. 

As for “dream world” houses, the study disclosed that 
prospective home buyers were convinced a new era of 
housing will start the day the war ends. Their expecta- 
tions, “fostered by well-intentioned but misguided post- 
war prophets, portend harmful consequences for the 
building industry in particular and the nation’s economy 
in general.” 

The survey was made in Atlanta; Chicago; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Columbus, Ohio; Minneapolis; Pittsburgh; 
Rochester, New York; and San Francisco. It was con- 
fined to families with an average annual income of 
$3,027. Of the families interviewed, 32 per cent own 
their own homes, but 45 per cent indicated an expecta- 
tion of building or buying. The great majority plan to do 
so from one to two years after the war. More than half 
those interviewed want a six room house with two baths, 
replete with mechanical wonders—but they plan to 
expend a monthly average of only $52 in financing the 
mortgage. 

Prospective buyers were asked this question about six 
projected developments in low-cost homes: 


\ sTuDY of the public’s expectations and demands in 


“At the price you intend to pay, do you believe that any 
of the following ‘revolutionary’ changes will be available?” 


Percent expecting Available 
it to be available how soon 
at price they are after the 
willing to pay war 
Complete air-conditioning 
with cooling in the summer 
as in the movies 72% 
Electronic controls which will 
make housekeeping far more 
simple than today 
Extensive use of plastics for 
plumbing, pipes, bathroom 
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10 months 


81% 11 months 


fixtures, wall surfaces, 
8 months 
Movable partitions which per- 
mit the making of one room 
out of two, or vice versa. . 
Outside walls which can be 
opened up on a garden or 
terrace in warm weather. . 
Rooms built as complete 
units which can be added or 
removed, depending on 
family requirements... ... 56% 


6 months 


8 months 


8 months 


“In other words, the overwhelming majority,” says 
the survey report, “planning to pay an average of only 
$52 per month, expect construction features or products 
which either did not exist in the pre-war period, or which 
were available only to a minority of home buyers in the 
high income brackets.” 

The most revealing part of the survey was contained 
in replies received to this question: 

“Would you build or buy a new home if you could not 
get any or all of the six typical ‘revolutionary’ changes in 
home construction?” 

Here’s what the consumers interviewed had to say: 


54 per cent said they would not build or buy if they 
could not get complete, year-round air conditioning. 

62 per cent said “No” if they could not get electronic 
controls which would make housekeeping far more 
simple than today. 

53 per cent said “No” if they could not get extensive 
use of plastics for plumbing, pipes, bathroom fixture, 
wall surfaces, etc. 

27 per cent said “No” if they could not get movable 
partitions. 

37 per cent said “No” if they could not get outside 
walls which could be opened up on a garden or terrace. 

28 per cent said “No” if they could not get rooms 
built as separate units which could be added or removed. 


A FURTHER breakdown of the replies disclosed that 
families willing to pay more than $60 in monthly ir- 
stalments for their home expected the most for their 
money; those in the $40 to $60 bracket expected only 
slightly less; but even among families willing to pay less 
than $40 per month, from one-fifth to two-fifths said 
they would stay out of the market unless they could get 
the six typical “revolutionary” changes they had beet 
led to believe would be available in the immediate post- 
war years. 

In other words, the survey clearly indicates that 
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families in the broad, middle income group—the bulk of 
the post-war market—say they will postpone buying a 
home until the “magic house” can be purchased at the 
price they are willing and able to pay. 

Because of these implications, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders has inaugurated a nation-wide 
campaign to destroy the illusion of the “miracle house” 
and to project in its place a forthright picture of the 
attractive, practical “Home of Tomorrow.” 


Josr what will the improved “Home of Tomorrow” 
be like in design, construction and interior equipment? 
Frank W. Cortright, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, speaking for 
the nation’s leading builders, says: 
“There will be gradual, progressive evolution in home 
building, but not drastic revolution. Greater emphasis 


will be placed on selection of site and designing the 
house to blend with the general surroundings to provide 
a maximum of spacious living. 

“Conventional types of home will continue to domi- 
nate the American scene, with reasonable modifications, 
such as wider acceptance of the low, sweeping roof lines 
of the California and Florida styles. 

“In construction and equipment, the builders will 
be able to deliver the best types of pre-war housing with 
considerable more window area, increased emphasis on 
size and charm of the living room at the expense of the 
dining room. Especially attractive kitchens and bath- 
rooms will be outstanding features of post-war homes. 

“Practical, labor-saving devices to reduce the burden 
of housekeeping will be built into these homes, depending 
upon the wishes of the consumer and his ability to pay 
for extra interior refinements.” 


Glass Houses 


to throw many stones, if the amount of window 

space in new houses continues to increase, and if the 
glass manufacturers continue to develop new uses for 
their product. 

The day of narrow window openings, heavily framed, 
curtained, and draped, is in the past. Modern designers 
and decorators try to bring as much light as possible into 
houses, and all indications are that there will be more 
windows and larger windows in the average house after 
the war than ever before. 

Ways are being devised to overcome the chief objec- 
tions to large windows, namely, that houses with large 
window areas are expensive to heat in winter and diffi- 
cult to keep cool in Summer, that too much light fades 
draperies and upholstery, that too much window space 
interferes with privacy. 


Pir who live in post-war houses will not be able 


To meet the first objection, one company has de-: 


veloped an insulated window pane, consisting of two 
sheets of glass sealed together with a layer of air between. 
A glass pane has also been developed that filters out the 
heat from sunlight. 

As a measure of counteracting the second objection, 
another glass has been developed to filter out the ultra- 
violet light that fades the colors of fabrics. It is ex- 
pected too that fabrics made of glass will be available 
after the war for draperies and upholstery. These mate- 
tials will not fade, will last indefinitely, will be easily 
cleaned, and fireproof. 

Privacy can be retained where there are large window 
spaces by seeing that the house is properly placed on the 
lot in relation to neighboring houses, and to some extent 
by the use of planting. 

_The use of large windows will not be confined to the 
living room. The kitchen, which is probably going to be 
a bigger and more important room than it was for some 
time before the war, will have them too. There may be 
glass sinks and glass-topped tables and other work 
surfaces in the kitchen, and there are rumors, not en- 
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tirely pleasing to all housewives, of ovens, cupboards, 
and even refrigerators with glass doors. 

Glass is being promoted also as a wall surface for 
kitchens and for bathrooms. It is easy to keep clean, 
resistant to stains, and comes in a variety of colors. Glass 
partitions are often used in place of shower curtains. 

Additional light can be brought into houses by the use 
of glass blocks, which are sometimes used around doors 
to lighten the entrance hall, and sometimes substitute 
for a window in the bathroom. These blocks can also be 
used as non-bearing partitions, where an ordinary parti- 
tion would shut out too much light, or, held together 
with wood strips, may serve as movable partitions. A 
glass has been developed that can be sawed and nailed 
like wood and used as a structural material. 

Mirrors are high in favor with modern designers and 
decorators. They are decorative and create an impression 
of ‘spaciousness, and new uses have been evolved for 
mirror glass in furniture and the ornamentation of 
rooms. “It’s done with mirrors” may explain many 
pleasing effects in post-war homes. 

MARGARET KANE 


“Lower Rates, New Privileges” 


THe National Real Estate Journal, under the 
heading ‘“‘ Mortgage Group Proposes Lower Rates, 
New Privileges,” publishes plans of the U. S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League for post-war home financing. 

“Lower interest rales, staggered reductions of 
rates, the privilege of deferring six monthly payments 
and other streamlined features,” says the article, 
have been proposed to 3,500 members of the League. 

“Officials of the League believe,” it continues, 
“the new plan to be the most attractive which has ever 
been offered to borrowers. Included in the pro- 


posals are specific financing aids to real estate 
builders. . . .” 
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N step with the movement to explore methods of 
financing business in the reconversion and post-war 
periods, BANKING has questioned a number of bank- 

ers about their experiences in making credit applications 

bankable. The results of the inquiry show that many 

bankers, by exercise of ingenuity, resourcefulness, 

and individual interest in applicants, have been able to 

put loans presented in non-bankable form on such a 

basis as to be bankable. This month a group of actual 

cases of financing business on the basis of field warehouse 
receipts are presented. 

The first case deals with a 

§Dartnership operating in a 

small middle western town 

which is engaged in activities 

quite foreign to each other. The 

business operates a farm and a 

canning factory as well as an 

aluminum castings business. 

_ Over a period of time the busi- 

ness has been successful but has 

expanded so rapidly that it has been continuously short 

of working capital. A statement of December 31, 1943 

showed current assets of $124,000, current liabilities of 

$90,000, total liability of $115,000 and a net worth of 

$223,000. These figures were before providing for rene- 

gotiation or for taxes, which would be in the vicinity 

of $40,000. 

The business was in need of assistance both for its 
canning operation and for its foundry operation. The 
financial statement obviously did not warrant any ex- 
tension of credit on an unsecured basis and the amount 
of money which was needed was very substantial in 
proportion to net worth, being in the vicinity of $175,000. 
After considerable credit investigation and study, the 
bank agreed to loan $125,000 against field warehouse re- 
ceipts covering canned goods and to loan up to $50,000 
on an assignment of accounts receivable with notifica- 
tion to the debtors. 

Experience with the account has been satisfactory to 
date, although the maximum loan in use has not yet 
approached the amount for which the bank is commit- 
ted. The bank feels that in this case it was instrumental 
in providing adequate borrowing facilities to help an 
enterprise make a real contribution to the war effort 
in a small community where the business’ activities were 
important. The means of providing the financing were 
not unusual but did make bankable what would other- 
wise have been a non-bankable loan. 


A SECOND case involved eliminating seasonal factors 
which were blocking the progress of a toy business. The 
bank formerly loaned the toy manufacturer on a seasonal 
basis in a limited way but up to the full extent which his 
working capital position seemed to justify. Due to the 
fact that his operations reached an extreme peak just 
before the Christmas season his plant operations were 
inefficient and labor costs high. 

An analysis of the business indicated that by spread- 
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Case Studies in 


ing operations throughout the year costs could be con. 
siderably reduced. This was accomplished by field 
warehousing first his raw material, then his finished 
product and finally carrying him through the peak by 
loans on accounts receivable as the merchandise was 
sold. The result was that this manufacturer was able to 
handle a larger volume of business at a reduced cost 
which enabled him to strengthen his working capital 
to a point where the warehousing arrangement was 
finally discontinued. 

In the following case a new business was financed on 
the basis of inventory in a field warehouse. The new firm, 
a year and a half old, manufactured syrups and flavor. 
ing extracts sold to soft drink manufacturers and dis. 
pensers, ice cream manufacturers and allied lines. The 
company had lost $1,500 in the first seven months of 
operations and made a profit of $5,000 in the next 1) 
months, which together with injections of capital in addi- 
tion to the initial capital of $4,000, brought net worth 
up to $20,000. Previous financing needs had been met 
by individual support of interested parties. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the current assets of $30,000 con- 
sisted of inventory. 

A line of credit of $15,000 was requested but becaus 
of the shortage of working capital and concentration of 
assets in inventory, it did not seem feasible. Only a por- 
tion of the inventory was readily marketable without 
processing, and another portion consisted of glass con- 
tainers, which although of standard sizes and unbranded 
would present some difficulties in liquidation. 

Under these conditions, a field warehouse was set up 
in January 1944 and a $10,000 line of credit arranged, 
to be secured by the inventory on a basis not to exceed 
two-thirds of cost. Monthly supervision of inventory 
and current purchases, and the seasonal nature of the 
business, enabled the client to liquidaté his debt in ful 
shortly after June, with the most active months stil 
ahead. Thus financial support will probably not be re 
quired again until Fall. Meanwhile, the company has be- 
come better established in the trade, the management 
has had valuable experience, and the financial position 
has improved. 


Anorner case concerns 
construction company in i 
large Eastern city. The vice 
president of the bank describei 
the problem in illuminating 

detail: 
“During the time that build 
ing materials were available, a1 
organization came to us to a& 
sist them in a project involving 
the erection of approximately 100 dwelling house. 
As the result of our analysis, we found that the com 
pany had some capital and a splendid backgrousl 
of accomplishment in this particular line. It was furthe 
evident from our analysis of the factors presented th! 
their capital was sufficient to cover labor costs whid 
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Field Warehousing 


would be incurred between the time of starting the 
project and the time when the first instalments of con- 
struction loans would be available. Definite commit- 
ments had been made by a syndicate of Federal savings 
and loan association banks to grant construction loans 
when the houses reached a certain stage of completion. 
In other words, the company could finance its labor up 
to that point and continue to do so as future instalments 
of the mortgages were released, but its capital was inade- 
quate for the purchase of materials for the buildings up 
to the time such mortgage instalments would be re- 
ceived. It was, of course, necessary to purchase the 
bulk of the materials necessary for the project in 
advance. 

“ After checking carefully the background of the com- 
pany, confirming commitments by the banks, and study- 
ing carefully, with the help of qualified assistants the 
quality and costs of these houses, we made the following 
arrangements for the financing of the purchase of 
materials. 

“A field warehouse was established at the site of the 
proposed project. On the site was a large building for- 
merly used as the estate stable. In this building were 
stored all materials which should not be exposed to the 
weather, and, on the field surrounding it, the necessary 
lumber, all of which was properly posted and protected. 
One of the national field warehousing companies was in 
charge. 


As materials came in and were reported to us by the 
warehouseman, we also requested the invoices. On 
the basis of the reported receipt of materials and cost, 
which was indicated by the accompanying invoice, we 
made advances at the rate of 75 per cent of such cost. 
Our aggregate advances ran up into six figures. As a 
further measure of protection, we had qualified lumber- 
men, plumbing and heating contractors, roofers, etc., 
examine from time to time all materials and report to 
us their estimate of the value of the materials, their qual- 
ity, and marketability. We were, of course, unfamiliar 
with the general value of the materials of which we had 
a description and warehouse receipt, and this served as 
measure of protection in this respect. As the materials 
were taken out of the jurisdiction of our custodian, who 
was one of the employees of the company, we were paid 
the same figure which was originally advanced on such 
materials. We allowed withdrawal of materials prior to 
the payment up to a specified amount, but such ad- 
vances were secured by a deposit of cash with us. 

“For the first time in the history of the bank, which 
certainly is a long one, we had a sizable loan secured by 
bathtubs, roofing, piping, gas stoves, lumber, insulation, 
window frames, and materials of that general nature 
which might be termed rather unusual collateral. Of the 
favorable factors which influenced us, the fact that we 
knew of the ability of the contractor, and the written 
commitments we had from the banks which were to 
finance the houses when completed, were basic. 

“Other steps we took which were also considered 
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important may be mentioned as follows: (1) The cost 
of the materials was verified by the examination of in- 
voices. (2) Examination of invoices also would have dis- 
closed a consignment of these materials to the pur- 
chaser, or the retention of a lien thereon by the vender. 
(3) We had a responsible custodian so that we knew of 
the existence of our security. (4) The periodic examina- 
tions were made by qualified lumbermen, plumbers, 
and electrical contractors of the material in the ware- 
house. These reports helped us immensely because they 
kept us informed as to the quality of the materials and, 
what may be considered more important, the marketa- 
bility in the event that it was necessary for us to realize 
our loan by selling the materials. These examinations 
also indicated whether the lumber was of standard size 
and how much thereof was cut in accordance with the 
specifications of these particular houses, which process 
of course would detract from its salability. (5) We kept a 
perpetual inventory record of each class of material 
from which we gained facts pertaining to the balance 
of the inventory in relation to the requirements of the 
project. 

“The performance of this loan was excellent and was 
successfully terminated.” 

Another eastern bank in a 
large industrial city has de- 
scribed two loan requests which 
required special attention to 
put them in bankable form. 

A retail coal yard, which 
was heavily indebted to a 
wholesale organization, needed 

loan. The wholesale organi- 
" zation was willing to cooperate 
in the situation, but did not wish to guarantee the ob- 
ligation of the retailer. A field warehouse was operated 
and the company obtained a loan for 80 per cent of the 
cost of the coal and assigned to the bank the accounts 
receivable arising from the sale of the coal, making a 
report of deliveries weekly as they were made, which 
report also included the assignment, which was handled 
on a non-notification basis. This arrangement worked 
out extremely well and the company was able to gradu- 
ally liquidate its indebtedness to the wholesale organi- 
zation. The company was ultimately reorganized. As a 
result of the satisfactory manner in which this situation 
was worked out the wholesale organization directed one 
or two additional operations of a similar nature to the 
bank, which were handled on the same basis and with 
gratifying results. 

The other case reported by this bank was the request 
for a loan made by a small manufacturer making items 
to be used in the shoe industry. The item was used in con- 
nection with machinery manufactured by the parent 
company. Due to moving expenses and the attendant 
shut-down costs, the company found itself handicapped 
for working capital. It was necessary to work out a field 
warehouse operation on the premises of the borrower 
and to obtain the subordination of certain items due to 
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the parent corporation and also to the individual stock- 
holders of the parent corporation. This loan likewise 
worked out on a very satisfactory basis. 

As shown by some of the previous cases, financing may 
be based on a combination of methods, such as field 
warehousing receipts and accounts receivable together. 
Here is an example where every possibility was used to 
the utmost. The banker wrote: 

“We received an application for a corporation loan 
accompanied by a hopelessly insolvent balance sheet 
so poor that any kind of bank credit did not seem in the 
cards. However, before turning the applicant away a 
few questions were asked and it developed that he had 
built up in his own name a rather good-sized cash sur- 
render value of life insurance. This alone was not enough 
to anywhere near cover the loan requested, but it pro- 
vided backlog and by pledging receivables and a field 
warehouse loan on inventory, we were able to arrange a 
credit which met the borrower’s needs. Once this was 
established, progress was rapid. It was a case where the 
principal factor had inherited a bad situation, and had 
never had enough financial backing to work the propo- 
sition out. But he had the inherent ability to do it.” 

Another case where a com- 
' bination of methods was em- 
ployed concerns a loan to a 
manufacturer who desired to 
import large amounts of sugar 
syrup flavored with vanilla, for 
use in place of sugar in bottled 

beverages. 
“The catch here,” says the 
bank, “‘lay in the fact that this 
sugar syrup, although unrationed at the time of import, 
could after 60 days, the effective date of a new law, be 
sold only to purchasers with the requisite certificates. 
In addition, this sugar syrup was by no means a stand- 
ard product and its import had been resorted to only 
because the manufacturer had already used up his 
quota of sugar. The loan was finally handled as follows: 
A chemist’s analysis of the syrup was secured and was 
presented to a sugar broker who was well known to us. 
On the basis of the recoverable sugar content the broker 
gave us a bid for this sugar, less a small sum for taking 
out the vanilla if this should be necessary. A field ware- 
house company~ then issued us warehouse receipts 
against which the loan was made, the loan value being 
set.at the amount the broker bid, which of course did 
not come near the actual cost of the syrup but which 
was sufficient to meet the customer’s need. The balance 
of the cost was financed by the pledge of accounts re- 

ceivable.”’ 


Te banker reporting the case of the syrup manufac- 
turer explains his bank’s policy on such cases this way: 
“For many years it has been the policy of this bank to 
make every effort to take care of customers’ credit re- 
quests even though statement-wise the credit might ap- 
pear on its face difficult. This presupposed, of course, 
two essential factors—first, that management had dem- 
onstrated honesty and capacity, and second, that the 
purpose for which the proceeds of the loan were to be 
used appeared reasonable and profitable to the borrower. 
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This policy has resulted occasionally in some unusy| 
forms of collateral security.” 


A COMPANY which deals in wrapping paper, gummed 
tape, and twine, and manufactures paper bags ani 
sacks to order, was granted a $15,000 unsecured line of 
credit by a moderate sized bank that solicited th 
account. The statement proportions did not justify this 
but the clear record, gradual steady growth, and a par. 
ticularly good year (in 1936) gave promise for th 
future. 

At the time that the $15,000 unsecured loan wa 
granted, early in 1937, it was pointed out to the owner 
that a $30,000 line on receivables and field warehoug 
receipts, to enable him to pay the trade up to a current 
position, would have been far more constructive. Owing 
to the number and variety of items handled, a heavy 
inventory was requisite in the line. 

At every contact the idea of a secured line larg 
enough to pay off the trade was urged. As the rapid rise 
in tempo of business in 1937 was felt, the need ofa 
larger inventory became apparent, as also did the de. 
sirability of having more sources of supply, which called 
for putting the trade on a fully discounting basis. It was 
then that the idea of a combined warehouse and re 
ceivables loan was finally “sold” to the company and in 
September of that year a $35,000 line of that kind was 
established. The relationship continued on that basis 
for four years, with the line reaching $50,000 in 1940. 

In October 1941 the owner asked that the debt be 
made unsecured, to take out the field warehouse. The 
bank assented with the provision that the bank loan be 
liquidated in ninety days, all trade debt to continue to be 
discounted at the time of payout, or revert to the secured 
basis to take the discounts. By the end of 1941 the 
company was out of debt with its bank and a $25,000 
unsecured line was willingly granted. 


Tae characteristic attitude of banks that have suc- 
cessfully made loans secured in these ways was well 
expressed by the banker who made the construction 
company loan earlier described. This banker said: 

“Less importance should be placed upon the financial 
position of a borrower at any given moment. If a com- 
pany has a good product, proven ability to manufacture 
such product, and a market which would be represented 
by orders on hand, a loan made to that company to con- 
vert its product into cash need not necessarily involve an 
unreasonable risk, in spite of a poor financial position. 
The financial position might well have been the result 
of extraordinary circumstances, or we may have a bor 
rower whose business has expanded beyond his invested 
capital, or then again we may have a company manned 
by experienced men who are beginning business fo 
themselves. . . . Of course, the marginal loans requitt 
attention, but if sufficient attention and alertness i 
exercised by the loaning officer to familiarize himsel 
thoroughly with the progress which the company is mak- 
ing, such loans generally work out satisfactorily if the 
above factors are present. We feel that we shall all have 
to use more imagination in arranging unusual loans oné 
safe basis, much of which we have complacently left to 
our competitors.” 
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WASHINGTON 


time to review legislative action of interest to 
banks, both as to laws recently enacted, and bills 
left at various stages of consideration over the recess. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS ON 
GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


A bill designed to relieve banks of indefinite liability 
on government checks and warrants which bear forged 
or unauthorized signatures or endorsements or which 
have been altered was introduced by Senator Wagner, 
Chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, just before the recess. The bill, S. 2033, would 
bar action by the Government to recover on such 
checks or warrants from any endorser, transferor, or 
depository, or financial agent after six years from date 
of presentation of the check or warrant to the Treasurer 
of the United States unless notice of the Government’s 
claim was given within the six-year period. This step has 
the approval of the American Bankers Association. The 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Federal Legislation has been 
active over the past two years in seeking to bring about 
the enactment of legislation of this character and pur- 
pose. 


Wi Congress in recess, this seems to be a good 


FEDERAL LAND BANK SYSTEM 


Changes in the capital setup of the Federal land banks 
and in their lending powers are provided in H.R. 4792 
introduced by Representative Fulmer of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the House Agricultural Committee. 

One of the principal changes provides for the es- 
tablishment of a “paid-in surplus revolving fund”’ in 
each Federal land bank created from the capital and 
surplus formerly subscribed by the Government. All 
government-owned stock in the banks would be retired 
in exchange for certificates of subscription to the “paid-in 
surplus revolving fund.” Provision is made for a revolv- 
ing fund in the U. S. Treasury out of which further sub- 
scriptions by the Government can be made and into 
which the banks may make repayments. No provision 
is made, however, for the banks to pay anything to the 
Government for the use of the funds while retained in 
their “paid-in surplus revolving funds.” 

The Federal land banks would be permitted to loan up 


INVESTIGATION OF FCA 


The House on the last day before the recess 
unanimously passed a resolution authorizing the 
Cooley Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture to make a study of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 
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to 65 per cent of the appraised value of the farm mort- 
gaged to secure the loan. The banks also would be au- 
thorized to purchase, and the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation to sell mortgage loans, purchase money 
mortgages and real estate contracts owned by the 
Corporation. The purpose of this change is apparently 
to facilitate the liquidation of the Corporation and to 
increase somewhat the ratio of the land bank loans to 
appraised value of the mortgaged farms as a substitute 
for the Land Bank Commissioner loans, authority for 
the making of which will terminate July 1, 1945. 

The provision prescribing the collateral which must 
be deposited by the banks as security for farm loan 
bonds is modified to permit the deposit of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations direct and guaranteed, the 65 per 
cent mortgage loans, purchase money mortgages, and 
real estate contracts. 

Other changes made by the bill relate to appraisal, 
prepayment of loans, and reducing the penalty interest 
rate in cases of loan defaults. The provisions of the bill 
would take effect January 1, 1945. 


WAR CONTRACT TERMINATION 


The Contract Settlement Act, long-deferred legisla- 
tion to provide for settlement of war contract termina- 
tions, was signed by President Roosevelt on July 1. 
The Act sets up machinery for the speedy settlement of 
many billions of dollars in contracts now or to be out- 
standing. Of great importance to banks is the provision 
for interim financing of contractors and subcontractors 
during the period of settlement using the VT type guar- 
anteed loans. Bank loans are protected and contractors 
enabled to protect their working capital between cancel- 
lations of their contracts and full and final settlement of 
their claims against the Government agencies. 

An Office of Contract Settlement is established, headed 
by a Director of Contract Settlement to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. A Contract Settlement Advisory Board is also 
created composed of the heads of the various govern- 
ment procurement agencies. 

The act includes these major features: 

Payments are to be made to war contractors within 
30 days after they file termination applications, and on 
the basis of 100 per cent of the value of completed prod- 
ucts, and 90 per cent of the estimated value of inventories 
and costs incurred. 

Direct payments by the Government to subcontrac- 
tors are authorized. 

Government property to be removed from war produc- 
tion plants within 90 days. 

Contract settlements are made independent of the 
Office of Comptroller General except in cases in which 
he believes fraud is involved. 

Agreements between the war contractors and the 
contracting agencies shall be final. However, aggrieved 
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contractors can appeal to an appeals board or bring 
suit against the Government in the Court of Claims or 
any United States District Court. 

The Act also is considered to clear the way for the 
issuance of regulations for a new “T” loan to assure 
that funds are made available to contractors whose con- 
tracts have been completely terminated. 


GUARANTEED LOANS TO VETERANS 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, popularly called 
the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” establishes a comprehensive 
program of benefits for veterans of the present war, 
including hospitalization, vocational rehabilitation, edu- 
cation and training, job counseling and employment 
placement service, unemployment readjustment allow- 
ances, and loans for the purchase or construction of 
homes, farms and business property. 

The Act provides in general for the guaranty by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of up to 50 per cent 
of a loan or loans to a veteran, the aggregate amount 
guaranteed not to exceed $2,000. Interest for the first 
year on the guaranteed part of the loan is to be paid by 
the Administrator. Interest on loans is limited to 4 per 
cent and maturity is limited to 20 years. No security for 
the guaranty of a loan is required except the right to be 
subrogated to the lien rights of the holder of the obliga- 
tion which is guaranteed, but the mortgagor and mort- 
gagee are required to agree that before beginning fore- 
closure proceedings for default in payment of principal 
or interest due, the Administrator shall have at least 30 
days’ notice with the option of bidding in the property 
on foreclosure or of refinancing the loan with any other 
agency or by any other means available. The liability 
under the guaranty will decrease or increase pro rata 
with any decrease or increase of the amount of the un- 
paid portion of the obligation. Loans to veterans made 
by individuals, firms, associations, and corporations and 
government agencies and corporations will be eligible 
for the guaranty. 

In any case where a principal loan is made, guaran- 
teed or insured by a Federal agency, and the veteran is 
in need of a second loan to cover the rest of the purchase 
price or cost of construction, or part of it, the Adminis- 
trator may guarantee the full amount of the second 
loan, but not in excess of $2,000, if the second loan does 
not exceed 20 per cent of the purchase price or cost and 
the rate of interest does not exceed that on the principal 
loan by more than 1 per cent. 

No first mortgage shall be ineligible for insurance 
under the National Housing Act because of any guar- 
anteed loan, or because of any secondary lien on the 
property securing such loan, under the act. 

Loans for the purchase or construction of homes may 
be guaranteed if the Administrator finds (1) that the 
proceeds of the loans will be used for these purposes; 
(2) that the terms of payment required in the mortgage 
to be given in part payment bear a proper relation to 
the veteran’s income and expenses, and that the prop- 
erty is suitable for living purposes; and (3) that the 
purchase price or construction cost, including the value 
of the unimproved lot, does not exceed the reasonable 
normal value as determined by appraisal. 
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ALLOTMENT CHECKS 


An important provision for banks is contained in 
Public Law 374 (Military Appropriation Act for 
1945 fiscal year) and concerns allotment checks paid 
after death of the allotter. Banks are relieved from lia- 
bility in the handling of government checks re present- 
ing allotments, transfers, or assignments of pay of 
men and women in the military service in the event of 
death of the allotter, transferor, or assignor. 


Loans for the purpose of making repairs, alterations 
or improvements on, or paying delinquent indebted. 
ness, taxes, or special assessments on, a veteran’s home 
may also be guaranteed. 

Loans for the purchase of farm land, buildings, live. 
stock, equipment, machinery, or implements, or in 
repairing, altering or improving any buildings or equip- 
ment, to be used in farming operations conducted by 
the veteran may be guaranteed, if the Administrator 
finds (1) that the proceeds of the loans will be used for 
these purposes; (2) that the additions or improvements 
will be useful and are reasonably necessary for efficient 
operations; (3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the proposed farming opera- 
tions to be conducted by him, make it a reasonable 
likelihood that the operations will be successful; and 
(4) that the purchase price for the property does not 
exceed the reasonable normal value as determined by 
appraisal. 

Any veteran found to be eligible for a guaranteed 
loan is also made eligible for loans under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Loans for the purchase of any business, land, build- 
ings, supplies, equipment, machinery, or tools, to be 
used by the veteran in pursuing a gainful occupation 
may be guaranteed, if the Administrator finds (1) that 
the proceeds of the loans will be used for these pur- 
poses; (2) that the property will be useful in and rea- 
sonably necessary for efficient and successful pursuit 
of the occupation; (3) that the ability and experience 
of the veteran, and the conditions under which he will 
follow the occupation, make it a reasonable likelihood 
that he will be successful; and (4) that the purchase 
price for the property does not exceed the reasonable 
normal value determined by appraisal. 

Although the law is clear in many respects, there are 
some points which will require clarification and inter 
pretation in the regulations which the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs is authorized to promulgate. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that until the regulations are issued 
loans to veterans cannot be made under the guaranty 
provisions of this act. 


SWPC LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Bills with provisions to change the name of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to “Small Business 
Corporation,” increase its capital to $1,000,000,000, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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“Ration Coupon Banking Works Well” 


WM. FULTON KURTZ 


Mr. Kurtz is president of The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities in Phila- 
delphia. 


ducted? Is it serving its very vital purpose in our 
war-time economy? What might be done to im- 
prove methods and controls? 

These were some of the obvious questions which 
faced the writer when he accepted the job of part-time 
consultant at the request of Chester Bowles and Colonel 
Bryan Houston. Just as obvious were the axioms that 
rationing and price control could never attain general 
popularity; that ration banking was accepted reluc- 
tantly by the banks, already overburdened with work 
and diminishing staffs; that the necessary looseness of 
ration banking was diametrically opposed to the pre- 
cision required in money banking. 

The enormity of scope and operations of the Office of 
Price Administration is almost unbelievable. I am con- 
vinced that, in spite of its annoyances to the public, in 
spite of many early mistakes in policy and procedure, 
it has worked well. In retrospect its high public service 
will become more generally recognized. Ration banking 
itself is no small activity. In the month preceding the 
introduction of tokens, the 13,500 participating banks 
handled over 38,000,000 deposited items involving 
about 2,800,000,000 red and blue stamps alone. Such an 
operation would have been impossible without our far- 
flung commercial banking system. 


[ ration banking well, badly or indifferently con- 


Tue enforcement division of OPA was convinced that 
the banks generally were not doing a good job; that loose 
handling of ration currency and failure to verify and de- 
stroy currency constituted a potent source of black 
market supply; that bank executives took little interest 
in, or responsibility for, the work. With this extreme, 
though perhaps natural viewpoint, my associates in 
Washington did not agree. What then was the true sit- 
uation? 

To obtain factual information I asked the chief ex- 
amining authorities of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Comptroller’s Office and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation if they would obtain answers to a carefully 
prepared questionnaire from their supervisors in each of 
the country’s 12 districts. Their prompt and whole- 
hearted cooperation in assembling the replies was of in- 
estimable value in our researches. Simultaneously the 
American Bankers Association’s Ration Banking Com- 
mittee conducted a somewhat similar survey among 198 
banks in smaller cities and towns, while I asked for re- 
Ports from certain larger banks in seven of our great 
Cities. 

There was remarkable unanimity in the answers from 
the three sources and the 12 districts. The conclusions 
to be drawn were obvious: (1) That ration banking was 
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Mr. Kurtz 


generally working well; (2) that the great majority of 
banks kept currency under proper control and used ef- 
fective methods for cremation and destruction; (3) that 
the then existing requirements for partial verification 
were unsatisfactory and too often neglected; (4) that the 
overdraft problem was numerically large and somewhat 
unsatisfactory in operation; (5) that the bank examining 
authorities took ration banking seriously, advised with 
the banks on proper procedures and reported steady im- 
provement in the smaller banks. Some criticism was ex- 
pressed of the multiplicity of regulation, and also of the 
failure of the local OPA authorities to take action 
against offenses reported by the banks. 

From the reports in hand it was apparent that the 
matters of overdrafts and of verification presented our 
two immediate problems. It was surprising to find that 
from 11% to 2 per cent of the ration accounts were over- 
drawn. When, however, these overdrafts were reduced 
to point values, it was discovered that they aggregated 
roughly only about 1/10 per cent of point credits, the 
chief offenders being institutional users, such as res- 
taurants, hotels, etc. Enforcement argued that the cure 
lay in a reversal of credit similar to returning money 
checks. Such a procedure, for too many causes to detail 
here, was impossible of accomplishment, would have 
meant endless work and confusion for the banks, and 
might well have caused wholesale withdrawal by par- 
ticipating banks. Instead, the OPA district offices are 
being given additional manpower to pursue overdraft 
offenders, and should be given greater legal sanctions 
to punish the deliberate violater. The overdraft figures 
have heretofore been cumulative, but hereafter dormant 
or inactive overdrafts will be periodically removed from 
the records. It is still a problem but not one vital to ra- 
tioning procedure. 

Verification by the banks is being discontinued. 
Frankness compels us to admit that too many banks did 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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Ntate Association Presidents 


Arkansas—W. B. Oglesby, 


Texarkana 


ConneECTICUT—Lester 
Shippee, Hartford 


Matne—Russell B. Spear, 
Augusta 


Micuican—Joseph M. 


Dodge, Detroit 
44 


1944-1945 


MinneEsota—Wilbur F. Mc- 
Lean, Duluth 


MississippI—M. D. Brett, 
Clarksdale 


Nevapa—Charles Osborn, 
Winnemucca 


North Caroitina—J. N. 
Coburn, Whiteville 


OrEGON—Mitchell Tillot. 
son, Klamath Falls 


PENNSYLVANIA—T. C. 
Swarts, Aliquippa 


Soutn Daxora—H. R. Kib- 
hee, Jr., Mitchell 


Vircinra—Charles T. 
O’ Neill, Charlottesville 
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FREDERICK LEWIS 


Country Bank Costs 


wo projects affecting the earnings of country banks 
Tisve been recently started by the Commission on 

Country Bank Operations. They are: (1) A cost 
study program designed to provide each country bank 
with an analysis of its own costs, together with yard- 
sticks showing the costs of banks of comparable size in 
the region; (2) a study of service charge formulas. 

All country banks have been invited to participate in 
the cost analysis program. The procedure outlined by 
the Commission is simple, practical, and involves little 
work by the bank. 

Four steps are involved in the development of the cost 
study. First, in the announcement of the plan, the bank- 
ers were asked to indicate their desire to enjoy the bene- 
fits of this study and to provide the answers to five 
simple questions: (1) How many times do you handle a 
deposit ticket until it is filed? (2) How many times do 
you handle an “‘on us” check until it is returned to the 
customer? (3) How many times do you handle a clear- 
ing item? (4) How many times do you handle a transit 
item? (5) How many times do you handle a draft? 

The second step involves answers to five basic ques- 
tions regarding loans. This, too, is for the purpose of 
checking sectional differences or in banks of different 
sizes. In the case of outstanding variations a proper 
compensation will be made in the cost formula. 

The third set of facts requested will involve counting 
certain items handled over a period of three months. 

The final information required in completing the cost 
analysis will be the year-end figures for 1944. 

Each bank that participates will receive a detailed 
analysis of its bank and its costs. This will be done at no 
expense to the bank. All the work will be done by the 
Commission. In addition to the individual returns, tab- 
ulation will be made according to state and size. 

The Commission stresses the point that all informa- 
tion will be held in strict confidence and that each bank 
will be given a key number known only to an officer of 
that bank and the chairman of the special committee. 

In commenting on the work of the Committee on 
Bank Costs, K. J. McDonald, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Country Bank Operations, said: 

“How, you may well ask, can costs be determined 
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and allocated in country banks, where the executive 
officer starts the day by sweeping out, where he does 
teller work, helps balance the bank and does some of the 
bookkeeping, and at the same time is the loan and in- 
vestment officer? Admittedly the task of determining 
costs in country banks is much greater than in highly 
departmentalized city banks. Possibly we may never 
be able to determine our costs with the same degree of 
accuracy. But the fact remains we must do the best job 
possible, and the better the job, the better for us. 

“During the year the Committee on Bank Costs has 
carefully studied the various plans of analysis and the 
results therefrom. Some of the plans have been much 
more complicated and expensive than others. The one 
plan the Committee has decided to use is the simplest 
of them all and the least expensive to the Commission. 
It has already been tried out in some 250 country banks 
in three states.” 


Ir is believed that by this cost analysis study the 
average country bank will obtain an analysis of its own 
costs, secure a check on its operating efficiency particu- 
larly in comparison with banks of the same size, and ob- 
tain a factual base for its service charges. It will also 
obtain information that will be helpful in explaining 
service charges to customers. 

Closely allied with the work of the Committee on 
Bank Costs is that of the Committee on Bank Service 
Charges. A preliminary undertaking of this committee 
will be to survey the service charges now in use by coun- 
try banks. The purpose of the service charge study is 
three-fold: (1) To find formulas that are fair to the pub- 
lic; (2) to provide adequate revenue in relation to costs; 
and (3) simplicity of application. 

J. E. 


Government Bond Book Popular 
The recent publication of the Commission on 
Country Bank Operations on country banks’ port- 
folios of government securities met with an enthusias- 
tic response from banks everywhere, both large and 
small. It was hailed by country bankers and invest- 
ment experts of metropolitan banks alike. 
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Crovernment Support for Farm Prices? 


A. G. BROWN 


Mr. BRown is deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association in charge of the Agricultural Credit De- 
partment. 


he OPA for one year from July 1, 1944 includes a 

new provision directing the President to make all 
lawful effort to see that farmers receive “parity prices” 
for certain crops and livestock products. It also directs 
that where one of these commodities sold at a higher 
price than present “parity” at any time during the first 
nine months of 1942, the highest price during that period 
is the one which the Government must maintain. 

How the Administration will interpret its obligations 
to make all lawful effort to see that farmers receive 
“parity prices,” what prices are excessive and what ones 
are too low, constitute the questions that must be clari- 
fied before price supports can be announced. In the 
meantime it would seem desirable for every country 
banker to study the law in the light of its provisions and 
potentialities and to come to know what prices are possi- 
ble of support by the Government. 

The act does not set minimum legal prices in the sense 
that ceilings are maximum legal prices. These support 
prices are “floors” that the Government will be obliged 
to try to keep under the average prices of the specified 
commodities—not by price-fixing edicts but through 
large purchases in the markets and through storage 
loans to keep the commodities from coming onto the 
markets at prices below these floors.” 


Ti Stabilization Extension Act extending the life of 
t 


Face support price is a national average price for all 
grades of the commodity for all parts of the United 
States. 

For example, a support price of $1.50 per bushel for 
wheat might mean several cents less than this amount 
for a Montana farmer selling No. 3 to his local elevator, 
and might mean several cents above this figure to a 
Pennsylvania farmer delivering average quality wheat 
to a nearby city. 

There are limitations on the amount of funds that the 
agricultural agencies may spend in accumulating foods 
and other farm products. Also, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is limited in the amount of price-supporting 
loans it can make direct or underwrite for banks and 
other lenders. 

In the table are most of the principal commodities 
affected. Also shown are the average prices for each 
that were actually received by farmers in June 1944, 
together with the “parity price” and the highest price 
in the January-September-1942 period. Only in the cases 
of hogs, eggs, cotton, and peanuts is this new required 
support price higher than the price farmers were actually 
receiving on the average in June 1944: 

Other commodities affected by the new legislation but 
not included in the table are tobacco, American-Egyp- 
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tian cotton, and peanuts for oil. There are 10 types of 
tobacco for which separate “parity prices,” etc. have 
been calculated, but current prices are much above any 
support price which might be derived from the new legis. 
lation. 

“Parity prices” are calculated according to a formula 
prescribed by Congress and are supposed to represent 
“fair prices” in the sense that a commodity selling at its 
“parity price” would have the same purchasing power 
as in the five years preceding World War I (or in the 
case of a few commodities in some other base period 
prescribed by Congress). Farm leaders point out, how. 
ever, that the costs of hired labor were ignored in the 
parity formula, and would boost “parity prices.” 


Some of the Commodities Affected by 
“Parity Prices” 


Price re- Highest 
ceived by price Jan. 
farmers _ to Sept. 

June 1944 1942 


“Parit 
price 
June 194 

Crops 
Wheat, per bushel. . . $1.05  $1.50* 
Corn, per bushel , .80 1. 
Rice, per bushel 1.927 
Cotton, per pound. .. 
Peanuts, per pound. . 


Dry field peas, per 


Dry beans, per cwt. . . 


Soybeans, per bushel. . 
Flaxseed, per bushel. . 
Potatoes, per bushel. . 
Sweet potatoes, per 


LIVESTOCK AND PRODUCTS 

14.10* 12.40 

33 .0¢ 36. 6¢* 
2.69 2. 

43 .5¢ 44.7¢ 


19.6¢* 19.4 
24.1¢ 24.5¢* 


Hogs, per cwt 

Eggs, per dozen 
Milk, per cwt 
Butterfat, per pound. 


23 .8¢ 
30 .0¢ 


Chickens, per pound. 
Turkeys, per pound.. . 


* indicates the higher of the two prices, “parity’’ or the highest durias 
January—September 1942, and hence the price which should be supported 
under the terms of the new Act. ‘ 

# indicates the higher of the two prices, but it has been determined unde 
the Stabilization Act of October 1942 to be excessive and can be reduced 
if it results in “gross inequities.”’ 
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Cotton Futures as a Credit Tool 


ROBERT F. LOREE 


The author is vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York City. 


with the growing, merchandising and processing 
of cotton. Our entire nation uses it in one form 
or another. 

The banker should be a member of both groups, for 
even though he is normally not a dealer in commodities, 
he should be vitally interested in everything pertaining 
to them—from planting to consumption. 

Cotton is one of the country’s greatest cash crops. It 
is grown from Virginia to California. Growing it, mer- 
chandising it and manufacturing its products are the 
principal occupations of land, labor and capital from 
North Carolina to Texas. In those states the towns were 
originally built around cotton gins, compresses, cotton 
oil mills and cotton mills. The financing of a crop which 
sometimes brought as much as $1) billion and of the 
manufacture of its products built the southern banks 
and helped the growth of others in New York and even 
London. 

Export of cotton in lint form alone produced $14 
billions in foreign exchange in the 50 years from the 
close of the Civil War to World War I. It helped provide 
the favorable trade balances which went into servicing 
foreign investments and credits, and helped finance the 
industrialization of the East and the opening of the 
West. 

For today’s banker, cotton—in all its stages—repre- 
sents an important medium for the extension of credit. 
And through the wise use of cotton exchange futures, or 
“time contracts,” it can be made one of the most stable 
of credit forms. 


() witht of our nation’s population is concerned 


Tae cotton exchange, like every other commodity 
exchange, is a guide to the banker in his dealings with 
those engaged in the growing, marketing, manufacture 
and sale of cotton. 

A banker who finances the cotton farmer can estimate, 
from his knowledge of the individual with whom he is 
dealing and his past experience in crop production, 
what the money out-turn will be by looking at the 
futures market to see what price the cotton will bring 
in the month immediately following the harvest. 

If he is a prudent banker, his competition is not too 
keen, and the future price looks high, he may be able 
‘o persuade his farmer customer to dispose of a sufficient 
portion of his prospective crop—through sale of “time 
contracts” —to assure the soundness of his loan, and to 
see that his customer makes, rather than loses, on the 
crop he is about to plant. 

Unfortunately, the average farmer is apt to be igno- 
tant of the processes of exchanges and from the very 
nature of his business (wherein he plants seed hoping 
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to have it return a hundred-fold) is a gambler; and 
there are very few farmers that a banker can persuade 
to use the facilities of the cotton exchange to assure 
them a reasonable profit. Here is an educational pro- 
gram the banker will find profitable to carry out. 

Experience has laid down certain rules which a banker 
normally uses in the extension of credit. As ineverything 
else, there are exceptions to these rules, but, normally, 
bankers expect to have their borrowers confine their 
current debts to an amount equal to their cash and 
receivables, and to see that their merchandise, cash, 
and receivables are equal to at least twice their current 
debt. 

But experience has proved that a banker is conserva- 
tive if he extends credit up to five times the liquid 
capital of his customer when his loan is secured by 
commodities which can be and have been hedged on a 
commodity exchange. 


Tas the facilities of the cotton exchange have made 
possible the extension of credit far beyond the ordinary 
measure of prudence, and have made available to the 
orderly handling and marketing of this country’s huge 
crop the vast sums of money necessary for these opera- 
tions. 

Since the cotton exchange first established the prac- 
tice of calling for and paying down of margins, our 
institution has cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
exchange in this practice, and has been glad to provide 
the requisite margins for its borrowing customers and 
to draw down those due. 

To put up margins presents no problems. We have the 
assurance that when the hedge is undone or the cotton 
delivered, the price at which the hedge originally was 
put in will come back, as also will the margin; whereas 
the amount drawn down keeps our collateral written 
to the market without our calling on our customer for 
additional collateral. 

Any market presents elements which can be akin to 
gambling and the cotton exchange and other exchanges 
are no exception. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


The New York Cotton Exchange 
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Aoricultural Yardsticks 


C. A. HEMMINGER 


Mr. HEMMINGER is director of the News Bureau of the 
New York State Bankers Association. 


president of the Citizens First National Bank of 

Frankfort, New York, was a country banker in 
search of some simple, accurate way to evaluate the 
business side of farming. Last Spring, Fred found what 
seemed to be the answer to his problem in “ Agricultural 
Yardsticks,” a booklet prepared by the New York State 
Bankers Association from data compiled by the agri- 
cultural economists of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. Forthwith Fred became a man with a 
message. He resolved to dedicate hours that otherwise 
would have gone into recreation to the job of telling the 
farmers of his community how to increase their earnings 
through better and more efficient business methods. 

By Fred’s own admission, this resolve was not entirely 
based upon a selfless urge for social uplift. He felt that 
any plan which would bring better business methods to 
farmers would directly benefit his bank by creating 
better agricultural credit risks and by letting the 
farmers know that the bank had a real interest in their 
financial problems. 

Fred’s first step was to send copies of “ Yardsticks” 
to every farmer on the bank’s mailing list, along with a 
letter explaining the use of the booklet’s charts and 
forms. 

“T would much prefer to call on you personally to 
deliver the enclosed agricultural booklet,” he wrote, 
“but gas rationing prevents. The 1944 Food-for-Free- 
dom goals are a challenge to every farmer to check care- 
fully over his farm and see if his land, dairy herd, and 
equipment are fully utilized and as productive as possi- 
ble. The factors set forth in this booklet provide a good 


Ur recently, Fred Guhring, executive vice- 


Left to right, Bob Child, Fred Guhring and Shirley Russell 


present their radio broadcast about “yardsticks” 


way for you to compare your farm with others, and to 
see where increased efficiency will help you produce 
more. 

“We do not advocate speculative expansion, but if 
lack of money prevents you from making your farm ag 
productive and as profitable as possible, we will lend you 
the money, without red tape and delay, on terms suited 
to your needs and at the lowest available cost. Now, 
before the Spring work gets under way is the time to 
plan for the months ahead. May we help?” 

Fred’s next step was to look over his customers for an 
efficient farm operator who would be willing to measure 
his farm against the “‘ Yardsticks” and then iell other 
farmers of his experience. After several weeks, he found 
his man. Shirley Russell, a 36-year-old farmer who, with 
his brother, Lincoln, was doing a successful job ona 
150-acre farm in the Mohawk Valley, saw eye to eye 
with Guhring on the need for better business methods in 
farming. Shirley thought the proposal over carefully and 
agreed to become a “guinea pig” for the experiment in 
farm fact-finding. 


Tren began a series of meetings at the bank and Rus 
sell’s farm. Night after night, the two men studied farm 


account books, time records, milk checks, expense 
vouchers, and everything else that reflected the business 
side of the farm’s operations. At the end of two weeks, 
they emerged with the answers to “ Yardsticks” ques- 
tions—answers which revealed that the Russell farm 
was being operated efficiently and was on its way to 
becoming a top-grade business enterprise. After the 
fact-finding, Fred and Shirley launched into the evangel- 
ical phase of their project. The two appeared at farm 
bureau meetings, bankers’ meetings, 4-H and Grange 
meetings, Rotary and Kiwanis luncheons, and at many 
other affairs, telling the story of the ‘“‘ Yardsticks,” and 
explaining the application of scientific business methods 
to farming. 

As a result of these talks, Herkimer county farmers 
became interested in the “Yardsticks”’ and dozens of 
them are now using these booklets. Recently Fred and 
Shirley broadcast their story on one of the nation’s 
oldest radio farm hours. At the invitation of the New 
York State Bankers Association, they presented 4 
15-minute panel discussion of the ‘“‘ Yardsticks”’ on the 
“Farm Paper of the Air” which, since 1925, has beena 
daily feature of Station WGY, Schenectady, reaching an 
estimated 65,000 farm families. The result was that the 
offices of the New York State Bankers Association wert 
swamped for weeks with requests for copies of the 
“Yardsticks.”” Bob Child, WGY’s agricultural manager, 
says that the “Yardsticks” broadcast was ‘one of the 
most popular in recent years. 

“ Agricultural Yardsticks” was prepared by the Ne® 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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It’s Time Now to Discuss the Part 
RECORDAK Will Have 
in Your Postwar Operations 


HROUGHOUT this emergen- 
cy, American banks have been 
relying more and more heavily on 
their Recordak systems as a means 
of speeding operations and effect- 
ing major economies. Now it is 
time for serious discussion of the 
place Recordak will have in post- 
war banking ... how this basic busi- 
ness machine can go to work to 
help expedite banking, alleviate the 
Pressure of postwar problems of 
financing, reconstruction, recon- 
version and the like. 
For example, it would be sound 
policy to consider the advantages 


of the Recordak System of Single 
Posting. With this improved meth- 
od of photographic bookkeeping, 
clerical duplication of work is com- 
pletely eliminated. You can save 
3314% in labor, 40% in machine 
equipment, 50% in stationery. Tran- 
sit costs can be cut up to 40%... 
and no capital investment is required. 
(Recordak is rented, not sold.) 

' During the war, Recordak has 
been giving a “command perform- 
ance.’ Demands by the Govern- 
ment and Armed Forces(V---— Mail 
is a Recordak operation) have made 
impossible any civilian deliveries of 


Recordak. But new, improved mod- 
els of Recordak are already on the 
drawing boards. It’s not too soon to 
make your decision . . . to get in 
touch with us promptly so your 
name can be placed high on the list. 


Ready for Your Confer- 


ence ... descriptive, detailed 
literature on Recordak. Free, of 
course. Address Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING ... RECORDAK ©. 
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AGRICULTURAL YARDSTICKS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
York State Bankers Association’s Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Department of Agricultural Economics 
at Cornell University. It represents the first serious 
attempt by banking to set up working formulas for 
judging farm management by standards comparable to 
those used in other types of business. The booklet shows, 
for different types of farming, both average and good 
rates of production and efficiency for six major factors 
of farm management, based upon a survey made on 
hundreds of New York State farms. The idea is that by 
measuring his farm against those in the upper third, it is 
possible for a farmer to determine whether or not he is 
operating a going, efficient business. The six principles 
used are: (1) Size of business; (2) production per animal; 
(3) crop yields; (4) balance of business; (5) labor effi- 
ciency; and (6) land class. 


Suxce the Russells’ chief source of income is milk 
production, Shirley and Fred went to work on Table 
Number One, “Efficiency Factors for Dairy and General 
Farms in New York.” Under the heading “Size of 
Business,” this table sets forth 25 cows as a satisfactory 
number for each 100 crop acres. The Russell farm was 
above average, with 30 cows to 75 crop acres. 

Under the heading of “Production per Animal,”’ the 
“Yardsticks” indicated that the average New York 
State production is 6,000 pounds annually while superior 
herds average 9,000 pounds per cow. Russell’s farm has 
a “better-than-good” average of 8,000 pounds per cow. 
The Russell herd is composed of 15 purebred and 15 
grade Holsteins. Calves from the best purebreds are 
being raised, so that eventually all will be purebreds. 

“The 9,000-pound average is something for which 
every dairyman should strive,” Russell says, ‘and it is 
not an impossible goal. Every dairyman can raise his 
average production if he will use better farm practices.” 

The next item on the list is “Crop Yield.” Here, 
again, the Russell farm scored well above average. The 
hay yield in tons per acre is two and one half, consider- 
ably higher than the standard set by the “upper third.” 
Production of hay, corn, silage, and oats, as can be seen 
from the filled-in chart, also are above average. 

“Crop yield is extremely important,” Shirley says, 
“because it ties in with the annual production per 
animal. The greater your crop yield and the higher 
quality of your crop, the better production of milk. I 
measured our yields against the chart in the ‘ Yard- 
sticks’ and found we were near top production on forage 
crops. Even before we bought our farm, good soil 
management had been practiced by the owner and our 
problem was maintaining fertility.” 

When they came to the fourth factor, “Balance of 
Business,”’ the farmer-banker analyst team found that 
the Russell farm stacked up very well indeed, with three 
cash crops in addition to the herd, each of which brings 
in a substantial extra earning. Each year the Russells 
have raised from eight to ten acres of vegetables for sale. 
Their mainstays have been cabbage, squash, and cauli- 
flower. Last year, three acres of cabbage gave them 
$1,800 in extra cash income, squash better than $300 
an acre, and cauliflower over $800 an acre. 
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“When we began farming in 1939,” Russell said, 
“milk prices were low and our capital was limited. Seed 
cost less than the extra cows and with two of us running 
the farm, we found that with a small amount of added 
labor, we could work eight to ten acres of cash crops, 
where the gross income is high in comparison with the 
capital and labor required. We feel that our cash crops 
have been a big help in reducing our debt load.” 

The fifth “ Yardsticks” factor is “Labor Efficiency,” 
which in these days of labor shortages is the number one 
problem facing farmers today: 

“The impertant question,” Shirley says, “is not 
‘How hard does a farmer work?’ but ‘How much does he 
accomplish by his work?’ This is where many small 
things can add up to make a big difference in results. In 
the field, for instance, planting small plots causes a waste 
of time and gasoline in moving equipment back and 
forth. Proper barn arrangement can save much time, and 
the same is true of other equipment, when it comes to 
everyday chores.” 

That the Russells are utilizing manpower efficiently 
can be seen from the fact that they run 15 cows per 
man per day with a milk average of better than four 
cans per man per day. This is considerably above “ Yard- 
sticks” requirements, which are 12 cows per day per 
man, and a milk average of two and one half cans per 
man daily. In the other departments of farm operation, 
the Russells’ manpower utilization was in keeping with 
the standard set by the “upper third” farms. 

The seventh and last factor, ““Land Class,”’ is one 
which can be measured only where the land has been 
classified by the State Extension Service. The Russell 
farm is in class four, which means that its production 
capacities are above average. Headaches and heartaches 
can be avoided if a farmer knows in advance the limita- 
tions placed on him by the type of land he is operating. 
The farmer who operates on class two or three land 
must necessarily expect to get along on less income and 
give up the idea of any great diversification of crops. 
It is usually impossible to make a living from class one 
land, and the farmer who owns acreage of this type 
would do well to abandon it and buy another farm. 


Tae study of farm efficiency factors is not an open 
sesame to successful farm operation,” Guhring says. 
“Try as we might, we cannot take all the guesswork and 
hazards out of farming. Nevertheless, many of the fac- 
tors that contribute to successful farming are subject 
to control to the same extent as those which go into 
operating a retail business, a factory, or a bank. 

“Every farmer can benefit from the use of accurate 
measuring tools and by the application of good standards 
of efficiency to his farm.” 

The Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association last year sent copies of the “ Yard- 
sticks” to state bankers’ association officers and banking 
supervisory authorities, with the suggestion that the 
“YVardsticks” might be used in or adapted to farms 
outside of New York State. New York State banks have 
found that the use of “Yardsticks” principles results 
in a higher type of service to farm borrowers, fewer 
examiner-criticized farm loans, and in many instances, 
an appreciable increase in farm earnings. 
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Have YOU met this 
leading agricultural 
businessman ? 


H*: manager of an important dollar-volume 
business in your community, he’s advisor 
to the owners of fifteen to twenty busy retail 
stores, he’s active in agricultural affairs, ren- 
ders valuable service to farmers in the territory 
—and is a substantial citizen. Local folks prob- 
ably call him the Purina salesman, but as you 
can see, he’s more than that—he’s an agricul- 
tural business leader! 


And he’s a good man to know. Asa working 
partner of the local Purina Dealer, the Purina 
field man knows the agricultural needs and 
problems of your area. He knows what farmers 
and other agricultural interests are doing in 
nearby trade areas. He knows neighboring 


DEDICATED TO THE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
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bankers interested in developing local agricul- 
ture and what they are doing. He knows how 
farmers and those dealing with them feel. Yes, 
he’s a good man to know! 


Purina Mills believes that much can be 
accomplished through the cooperation of the 
Purina field man, the Purina Dealer and the 
Banker in the community. Each has informa- 
tion and ability that can benefit the other... 
and the community. 

If you don’t know your Purina field man and 
Dealer — give them a call. Purina is urging 
them to become better acquainted with you... 
so why not get together? 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Progress Reports 

THE County BANK, Ath- 
ens, Alabama, has been an active ex- 
ponent of soil conservation for many 
years, fostering it through personal con- 
tact, loans, and general educational 
work. The cumulative results of its 
program were crystallized in an AAA 
report of soil improvement activities 
which listed 6,627 separate projects, 
totalling $198,834.69 repaid to farmers 
for their efforts. The bank framed this 
itemized report in a full-page advertise- 
ment, interpreting the figures in terms of 
scientific agricultural advancement, and 
of potential new wealth for the com- 
munity. Saluting the leadership of area 
farmers in achieving this record, the 
bank pledged continued support. 

It makes good merchandising sense to 
use Official records as often as they tie in 
with the bank’s own program. 


Press Relations 


FRED R. editor of the 
County News (Hartington, Nebraska) 
summarized the NEBRASKA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION’S long-standing press re- 
lations policy in a recent address before 
Group III when he said: “The country 
editor in his fight to retain a free press 
and the country banker in his fight for 
freedom of private enterprise have a 
common cause. Neither interest can win 
the fight on their own account. It is 
only common sense for us to join hands 
and work together for the best interests 
of the communities we serve. This team- 
work should embrace the cooperation 
of the business and professional men of 


your town, and the farmers in your trade 
areas.” 

Specifically, Mr. Zimmer recommends 
that certain information which is passed 
daily between banker and customer be 
developed into news stories or advertise- 
ments. The banker, being in the position 
of counselor and friend, is among the 
first to learn of local business problems, 
and through his advice helps shape the 
future of the community. If a gist of 
these daily conferences was given to 
the local newspaperman regularly, and 
published over the bank’s signature or 
in the general news section, the whole 
community might share the bank’s 
counsel, not merely the few individuals 
whom the bank contacts personally in 
the daily routine of business. 

The NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION wholeheartedly endorses Mr. Zim- 
mer’s idea, and has mailed reprints of 
the talk to its membership and all news- 
papers published within the state. 


Role of Banks 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK of St. 
Louis has this to say about the role of 
banks in soil conservation after the war: 
“Bankers in agricultural areas are in a 
key position to hasten the program in 
the post-war. In doing so they will reap 
direct as well as indirect benefits. 

“From a direct financial standpoint 
there are opportunities to obtain sound 
and profitable loans from a spread of 
soil conservation practices in local areas. 
Of course, the farmers themselves have 
built up resources during the war from 
which many of the needed improvement 


A. L. M. Wiggins, A.B.A. 
president, congratulates 
Jim Fort Rast of Swansea, 
South Carolina— first state 
winner in the “Soil Con- 
servation and Land Use” 
contest sponsored by the 
South Carolina Bankers 
Association. At right is 
E.R. McArthur, president, 
Soil Conservation district 
supervisors 


practices can be financed. Moreoye 
studies in recent years have reduced th 
outlays necessary for adequate soil oq 
servation measures. 

“Nevertheless, when a farmer unde, 
takes a program he may find that \y 
needs fencing for contour areas, a cm 
siderable expenditure for lime, fertilize 
and seed for good grass and legume 
Perhaps the number of roughage-cm, 
suming livestock should be increase 
possibly new machinery for planting 
and cash for terracing. All of these my 
add up to an amount which he canng 
finance out of his accumulated saving 
and current income. 1 

“This is a new field of credit, anf 
bankers will have to give some thought 
to the best method of handling it. Sine} 
the full results of soil conservation wil 
be spread over a period of years, consid 
eration should be given to long-term 
loans. Banks can perform a valuabk 
function by helping the farmer selei 
the most profitable program and p 
viding the cash at reasonable rates. 

“Tn addition, bankers in agriculturl 
areas can contribute much throug 
cooperation in the work of soil conserv 
tion districts established under staif 
laws. Much of the group planning no 
being done within these districts woul 
benefit from more careful appraisal 
of costs in relation to expected results 
Bankers are well equipped to advise # 
this type of job.” 


Credit Information 

ONE OF our correspondents reports 
a plan of maintaining credit files with 
out cost. Several years ago the bail 
established a credit bureau as a suppl 
ment to its credit department. Once i 
operation, the bureau was turned ovt 
to the local chamber of commerce {i 
active management, the bank retainimf 
ownership and free use of the servi 
while the chamber collects all outsit 
revenue for operating expenses. Tit 
bank has a private telephone line wit 
the bureau for checking new accoul! 
customers and making credit investig: 
tions. The cost of organizing the bure 
will be returned many times over whe 
consumer credit is re-established aité 
the war, says our correspondent. _ 

This bank also maintains a card 
dex system on new business prospes 
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hich was developed from motor vehi- 
eregistration lists, county records and 
ther sources. From the master file, 
record is made of selling media and 
ssts—personal calls, direct mail and 
ther solicitation methods. The reverse 
ide of the card is used when customer 
Hkationship is established. It is filed 
ith account ledgers and checked fre- 
wently to determine the profit value 
{ the account. 
The bank’s regular signature card 
so serves a dual purpose. One side 
arries an index of the customer’s use of 
Bparious services. The cards are analyzed 
Megularly and lists compiled for new 
ysiness promotions for departments 
yp Which the customer appears to be a 


DuGALD STEWART, president of the 
inst NATIONAL BANK, Bowman, North 
akota, says he found the answer to 
ilfon-banking competition back in 1928, 
“hen PCA and other agencies began 
lmaking the bank’s best loans. He de- 
ided to make a first-hand check to 
earn the why and wherefor of a sudden 
hange in heart of old, established cus- 
omers. After making numerous field 
alls, getting the farmers’ viewpoint, 
xplaining the bank position, taking 
tatements when possible, Mr. Stewart 
‘proved his institution could be of greater 
ervice than any subsidized agency. 

e says, laconically, the PCA folded 
nd has not since attempted operation 

his area. 

But talking with customers is not the 
vhole ariswer. Over the years, this bank 
ponsored a purebred sire program, 
rhich now boasts 100 per cent top 
rade sires in the county. Property 
statements are held on all area farmers, 
nd from time to time, depending upon 

¢ market and other indices, the bank 
ges its customers to buy or sell live- 
tock. The area, through the banks’ 
help, has developed a sizable sheep and 


ining hog industry, and a large traffic in pure- 


bred sires. 

“We have had four good crop years,” 
‘Mays Mr. Stewart, “so our loans are 
‘own at present, but we still talk to our 
‘BP unger farmers, planning with them for 
he long pull. There will be no frenzied 
uying as after the last war, as we have 
nstilled the thought that growing live- 
tock is safer than buying it at war 
Prices. We have, as a country bank, 
othing to sell but service, and we 
lave been moderately successful.” 


Pennsylvania Bankers are 
up at dawn for a 6 a.m. 
farm broadcast over KD- 
KA, Pittsburgh. Left to 
right, Homer Martz, sta- 
tion farm program direc- 
tor, Roy I. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the County Na- 
tional Bank, Clearfield, 
E. B. Harshaw, chairman 
Penn Agricultural Com- 
mittee 


New Department 


THe First NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK of Roanoke, at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, recently announced the instala- 
tion, on July 1, 1944, of a Farm Credit 
and Service Department under the di- 
rection of Mr. Murray G. Via as 
manager. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Cocke, president of the bank, stated 
that the instalation was the result of a 
survey of agricultural conditions in the 
trade area of Roanoke. This study was 
made over the past three years, under 
the direction of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural So- 
ciology, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
The report consists of an Economic 
Land Classification and an Agricultural 
Credit Study in Roanoke county and 
vicinity. The report will soon be avail- 
able in printed form. 

Although the trade area of Roanoke 
is not an intensively developed farming 
area, the V. P. I. report discloses that 
there is sufficient agricultural business 
to justify the banks in the area in 
developing this type of business. It is 
one of the definite purposes of this de- 
partment, Mr. Cocke stated, to be of 
assistance to the bank’s correspondent 
banks in Southwest Virginia, and to 
help make their services more broadly 
available to their farmer customers. 


Inspections 


Cuartes G. Haywarp, president of 
the Home StaTE Bank, Longton, Kan- 
sas, states that his program of farm ap- 
praisals was launched several years ago 
as a protective measure. At first, farm- 
ers appeared to resent the probings of 
the bank’s investigator, feeling perhaps 
that the invoicing of their holdings was 


a reflection upon their own credit state- 
ments and their honesty. But, says Mr. 
Hayward, they soon recognized the 
advantages of expert appraisals, and 
welcomed the bank’s man as a guest 
in their homes. 

With his knowledge of local markets 
and the available livestock, farm ma- 
chinery and other items for sale, the 
appraiser soon won a host of friends, 
bringing buyer and seller together in 
private deals. Upon gaining the con- 
fidence of the customers, he found many 
opportunities to suggest new and more 
profitable practices while making his 
formal appraisals. 


Post-War Pattern 


A summary of a survey of 614 Ed- 
munds County (South Dakota) farmers, 
made by the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College at Brookings, gives a pre- 
view into the post-war farm adjust- 
ments and spending plans of this group, 
and perhaps, to a limited extent, fol- 
lows the pattern of farmer post-war 
thought in other states. Here are some 
of the more important findings of this 
study: 

(1) Farmers plan on spending about 
10 times as much for new buildings and 
equipment in the first two post-war 
years as they did in 1939 and 1940; 
(2) house and household equipment will 
consume 30 per cent of the farm house- 
wife’s post-war expenditures; (3) about 
half of the farmers expect to buy new 
automobiles, a new tractor, and a com- 
bine or binder. Over two-thirds expect 
to repair and paint farm buildings; (4) 
one to two farmers out of four plan on 
purchasing a plow, drill, mower, ma- 
nure spreader, and truck. An equally 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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hen the Girls come home? 


ERE ARE 18 million women in industry today. 


They live in a world of work-saving wonders. The 
anical arms, hands, and eyes of industry are part 
their daily life. 


They see manual work all but eliminated. Routine 
sks taken over by wheels and levers. Drudgery done 
y machines—by efficient machines. 


Isn’t it probable that many of these women will also 
mand more and better labor-saving equipment in the 
omes they plan to buy after the war? 


Electric ranges, dishwashers, washing machines, auto- 
atic heating, and other modern equipment offer the 
pusewife an opportunity for more leisure and more 

mfort. Doesn’t it seem likely, therefore, that the 
me buyer is going to insist upon some of this longed- 
equipment built right into her new home? 


Planning with an ear to the ground 


tore the war many homes were built, financed, and 
bid with electrical appliances built right in. 


It was the beginning of a trend. And the demand 

hich caused that trend is now stronger than ever. 

tading publications in the construction field predict 

lat more and more homes will be offered to the pros- 

tctive buyer completely equipped with range, refrig- 
or, dishwasher, etc. 


vicTORY 


Jectric 1s 


Successful builders tell us that built-in labor-saving 
devices, adequate wiring, and sufficient outlets for the 
use of electrical appliances, increase consumer accep- 
tance. This applies to houses under $5000 as well as more 
expensive houses, It is well worth your consideration. 


Will the buyer be willing to pay 
for this equipment ? 


It’s only natural to step on the brakes hard where addi- 
tional costs are concerned. What are the facts? 


First, most electrical appliances have completely dis- 
appeared from the market during the war. 


On top of this, savings have climbed to an all-time 
high of 84 billion dollars. Chances are they will continue 
to increase until the war ends. 


This means two things. First a dammed-up buying 
urge in every section of the country. Second, the greatest 
buying power in history waiting to satisfy that urge. 


Let’s work this out together 


We are laying our plans now to provide the equipment 
such a development will demand. And, of course, we’re 


interested in exploring the problem from every point 
of view. 


We'll be glad to have your questions and comments. 


4 
] 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


large proportion plan to remodel the 
house and other farm buildings. New 
‘ fencing will be required on over half 
the farms; (5) about nine farmers out of 
10 plan to operate the same farm after 
the war. Approximately 6 per cent plan 
to retire and 4 per cent think they will 
sell the farm. Nearly one farmer in five 
plans to rent all or part of the farm 
although in many cases he expects to 
exercise supervision of operations. 

(6) Most farmers think their farm is 
large enough to provide an adequate 
income and about 10 per cent plan on 
dividing the farm with a son, a son-in- 
law, or others; (7) about three-fourths 
of the farmers plan on further mechani- 
zation of farm operations; and (8) farm- 
ers expect to replace the women and 
children now on full or part-time basis 
with full-time workers after the war. 
The estimated post-war full-time labor 
requirements per farm is about 1.3 
workers in addition to the operator. 

If you’d like to survey your county 
or trade area, many simple forms and 
procedures are available. The simplest, 
perhaps, is the so-called “inventory”’ 
form, listing equipment, household goods 
and appliances, livestock—the whole 
gamut of local needs and wants, on a 
page, folded and addressed to box- 
holder. 


Farm Mortgages 


Asked how his bank handles farm 
mortgages, William Lockwood, vice- 
president, Howard National Bank and 
Trust Company, Burlington, Vermont, 
says: “When an application for a farm 
mortgage or, a loan secured by chattle 
mortgage on livestock or equipment is 
received, an experienced investigator is 
sent to check the property, the personal 
history of the borrower, his income, etc. 
His findings are embodied in a written 
report with valuations and presented to 
our loan committee, which makes the 
decision and is responsible. 

“We find that good service satisfies 
the borrowers and that satisfied bor- 
rowers bring in new business. 

“We find that careful preliminary in- 
vestigation, followed by periodic checkup 
with prompt and energetic treatment of 
delinquent accounts results in satisfac- 
tory business. There is a great amount 
of detail involved and this type of busi- 
ness would not be profitable without 
volume.” 
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Farm Facts and Figures ag 


MILKWEED, once considered a pest 
by many stockmen and farmers because 
it infests fields and pastures, has gone to 
war! Milkweed floss, the silky seed 
fibers, has been found highly waterproof 
and buoyant—the best material now 
available for use in life jackets since 
supplies of kapok were cut off by the 
war, according to the War Food Admin- 
istration. An organized collection of the 
seed pods is scheduled in 26 states dur- 
ing the late summer and fall, with 
minimum needs for the year estimated 
at 1,500,000 pounds. Many federal 
and state agencies are cooperating in 
the collection campaign. Bags for ship- 
ping the pods will be furnished and 20 
cents per bag will be paid for picking 
and drying the pods. Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Club members and other children are 
expected to do most of the collecting. 

Last year, with only three weeks in 
which to organize the harvesting, ap- 
proximately 95,000 pounds of floss were 
procured from 12 counties in the north- 
west part of Michigan. A plant has been 
built at Petoskey, Michigan, to process 
the floss. 

States participating include Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Other states are also encouraged to join 
in the drive for floss that may save many 
lives in naval operations throughout 
the world. Information on collecting 
and drying milkweed pods is available 
from County War Boards. 


Development of a new high-yield 
spring wheat named “Henry” is ex- 
pected largely to eliminate bad wheat 
years in Wisconsin just as in the same 
region the new Vicland oat has done 
away with bad oat years. Developed 
by agronomists of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the variety is said 
to produce not only “good yields but 
consistent yields, for it is resistant to 
all common wheat diseases”. Henry 
wheat makes flour of fair bread baking 
quality, as good as that from any spring 
wheat now grown in Wisconsin, accord- 
ing to government reports, and its vari- 
ous good qualities are expected to make 


wheat a more important crop in 
state. Some of the seed will be og 2 
market next year, with more avaj “0 
in 1946. So far all the Henry seed ay v 
ble has been released to growers of¢ 4 

fied seed. 24 
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For those who worry about hehd 
things, it’s the yolk of the egg that; 
duces the chicken and not the 
According to Dr. T. C. Byerly, poy 
specialist of the U. S. Department 
Agriculture, the part of the fresh fe 
egg that, when incubated, develops; 
a chick is a small light-colored { ! 
on the upper surface of the yolk. W = 
an egg is placed on a flat surface, 
says, the yolk will rotate so that { 
disk comes uppermost. As incubatj 
progresses the disk grows and diffe 
tiates into the chick. The remainder i 
the yolk, the white, and some of 
shell are digested and used as food 
the developing bird. 

Victory gardeners are reminded { 
garden peas, when at the right state 
eating, will be sweeter if picked int 
morning than at the end of the da 
The heat of the day brings rapid mat 
ing of the vegetable, and causes it 
become less sweet and more starchy 
Storage in a cool place will help 
hold the sweetness, if the peas are ™ 
kept too long. Snap beans are an extt} 
tion to the early-morning picking 
it is pointed out. They should n 
be gathered when the plant is wet wi 
dew or rain, as this may spread diseas 


+ + 


Crown gall losses of peach seedling 
may be cut materially by a calomel d 
method of preventing infection, devis 
by plant pathologists of the U. S. 
partment of Agriculture. A comment 
nurseryman has reported that his pret 
ous seedling losses of 30 per cent fr 


crown gall infection were cut to f Seco 
percent by use of the dip method. fade < 
some areas, nurserymen frequently lagiese s 
50 percent of their peach seedlings nf thes 


the disease. The new dip is a solution 
one pound of calomel to four gallons! 
water. Small expense is involved, i 
reported, and the job requires li 
time. When the solution has been thi 
oughly stirred, the pits are dipped! 
a few seconds, then allowed to sutl 
dry so the calomel will adhere to" 
outside of the pit. 
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* ILLINOIS * INDIANA « OHIO *« PENNSYLVANIA « NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK « 


359,915 School Boys...and Your Business 


"ye URING the school year 1941- And last, here is a very real indica- 
-e 42, there were enrolled in the tion that both the people and the youth 


of the Erie Area are confident of a 
tremendous industrial future. They 
both realize bigger things to come, 


disaatade and industrial classes of Illinois, 
ndiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
ey, and New York, a total of 359,915 


dli 
“a dents. and are taking sound educational 
devisqy To every industry this is important. steps to prepare for them. 
5. First, it gives definite assurance that the Erie Area You, too, can prepare to have a part in the growth 
a postwar years, will be able to offer a plentiful of the Industrial Heart of America. Any special in- 
me upply of young, skilled, thoroughly trained labor. formation you desire, and your copy of the new Erie 


to ig Second,when compared with the total United States Industrial Map will be sent you free of charge or 
hod. Made and industrial class enrollment of 850,597, obligation. Write to George F. Weston, Industrial 
itly lahese six states have an unusually large proportion Commissioner, Erie Railroad, Midland Building, 


gs fr f these students—nearly one-half the National total. Cleveland, Ohio. 
ution? 
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A Quick Look at Canada’s Banks 


Mr. SHORT, supervisor of statistical 
research for The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, is an occasional 
contributor to BANKING. His latest previ- 
ous article, “The North American Way,” 
appeared in the May 1943 issue. 


E accompanying table of the op- 
erating results and distribution of 
profits of the commercial banks of 
Canada is an unusual statement if, in- 
deed, it is not the only presentation of 
its kind ever made of any country’s 
banking system. 


At least, it is the first consoli- 
dated account of the Canadian 
banking system’s earning capac- 
ity and of the cost of its services 
to the public of Canada, as well as 
to the many thousands of Ameri- 
can people, corporations and in- 
stitutions included in its clien- 
tele. If, as is probable, it is unique, 
it may serve as a basis of compari- 
son for the results of any individ- 
ual bank, or banking group. 


This statement is condensed from a 
more lengthy one submitted by the 
Dominion Minister of Finance when he 
placed before Parliament early in May 
a bill for the extension for another 10 
years of the charters of the commercial 
banks of Canada. As the Minister ex- 
plained, the bill specifies the types of 
business which these banks can carry 
on, and prescribes the regulations and 
the controls governing the conduct of 
their operations. These regulations and 
controls, which are probably more com- 
prehensive and in some respects, more 
restrictive than are to be found in the 
banking laws of any other democratic 
country, are the product of six decennial 
revisions by the Parliament of Canada 
of the first banking legislation of a gen- 
eral character passed in the Dominion 
of Canada, the Bank Act of 1871. The 
bill, which does not provide for any far- 
reaching changes in this banking sys- 
tem, has since been under discussion by 
parliamentarians, and may not be 
enacted for some time. Meanwhile, the 
system’s financial record may be ana- 
lyzed without affecting the present de- 
liberations on the bill. 

Total operating earnings for 1943 
exceeded the yearly average for the 
period 1929-43, but only because of a 
greatly increased volume of banking 
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Cc. M. SHORT 


transactions consequent upon the ex- 
pansion of war production and civilian 
business, and of heavier security hold- 
ings, owing also to war conditions. The 
volume of bank work increased of course 
proportionately with the total expansion 
of production and trade, about 12 per 
cent over 1942 and 120 per cent over 
Canada’s last pre-war year, 1939. 

The rise in security holdings is shown 
near the bottom of the table, but it 
should be noted that while these hold- 
ings are largely government obligations 
the commercial banks have not been 


called upon to finance directly anyg 
part of the vast amounts require 
war purposes. The Dominion goy 
ment has relied mainly upon the pul 
for such financial requirements—by 
ation to the extent of about half ¢ 
war costs, and by sales of War Bor 
individuals, corporations and non 
ing institutions for most of the ba 
The commercial banks have off 
been excluded as War Bond buye 
ing the public sales campaigns, 
they have acted as resale agents 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) © 


Operating Earnings and Expenses and Other In- 
formation of the 10 Chartered Banks of Canada 


(Millions of Dollars) 


OPERATING EARNINGS: 
(1) Interest and Discount on Loans 


(2) Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities. . 


Finane 
year 
1943 


Average of 
financial years 
1929-43 


60.6 
48.7 


(3) Exchange, commissions, service charges and other 


operating earnings 
(4) Total Operating Earnings 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 
(5) Interest on deposits 
(6) Remuneration to employees 
(7) Provision for taxes 
(8) Contributions to pension fund 


35.2 


(9) Provision for depreciation of bank premises 


(10) All other operating expenses 
(11) Total operating expenses 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 
(12) Dividends to shareholders 


(13) Net amount of operating earnings available for losses 
on loans, investments and other assets and for other 


contingencies 


(14) Average annual amount required for losses or specific 
provision for losses on loans, investments and other 
assets, less recoveries during the 15 financial years 


ending the year to which this return relates 


Ratios To Torat Assets (1) 
Total operating earnings 
Total operating expenses 


13.8 


4.02% 
3.26% 


Average annual amount required for losses or specific pro- 
vision for losses on loans, investments and other assets, 


less recoveries 


Ratio of Deposit Interest to Total Deposits 
Ratio of Interest on Loans to Total Loans 


0.40% 


Financial 
year 
1943 


Average of 
financial years 


0.53% 
4.55% 


Ratio of Interest, dividends, etc. on Securities to Total 


Securities. . 
Total Published Assets ! 
Total Loans! 


Total Deposits ! 


1.85% 


$5,047 .0 mm. 


1,330.4 “ 
2,634.0 
4,606.9 “ 


Averages based on published month-end returns. 
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BETTER 


WIRING 


BETTER 


LIVING 


“In the gloaming 22 when the lights are low’ 


HAT’S our old friend, Bill 


Bjones, up to now? Well, for one 


hing, he’s not enjoying one of the 
preatest boons of modern living—good 
ighting. 


Poor fellow ! His home is inadequately 
vired to carry the electrical loads im- 
sed by modern lighting and electric 
pppliances. 


So, with other loads on his circuit, 
€ just isn’t getting enough current. 
dding lamps isn’t the answer . . 
etter wiring is. 


Anyway, the Bjones’ home is no excep- 
to the rule that approximately 95% 
the homes in America are inadequately 
for present electrical loads—not to 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


mention the greatly increased loads that 
will come in postwar years. 


And now’s the time for financial in- 
stitutions to start thinking in terms of 
financing 194X homes completely equipped 
with postwar electrical appliances and 
equipment. 


We will be glad to help you in plan- 
ning the electrical equipment in the 
homes you finance. Refer your prob- 
lems to the Westinghouse Better Homes 


Department. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“Electrical Living in 194X” provides 


you with a valuable tool for explaining 
to your clients the advantages of pro- 


house 


Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
“Ted Malone,’’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15, EWT, Blue Network. 
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tecting their investment in new and old 
homes—by making certain that home 
electrical equipment and wiring is 
brought up to 194X standards. 


This new book—which tells all about 
electrical equipment in 194X homes, 
lighting and lighting controls, modern 
circuit protection, etc.—will be espe- 
cially useful to you when advising or 
lending for new home construction and 
modernization. 


Get your free copy of this 64-page book, 
now, by writing Better Homes Department 
(B-84), Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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A Quick Look at Canada’s Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 
some of the bonds by initial purchasers 
and have absorbed part of the short- 
term issues to enlarge their reserves. 
They have also bought short-term issues 
directly from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, chiefly certificates of indebted- 
ness, bearing 34 of 1 per cent interest, 
to bridge over gaps in the Government’s 
revenues and expenditures. 

Against the higher earnings on work 
performed and on securities are lower 
returns on loans, resulting from reduced 
interest rates and a decline in lending 


(also shown near the end of the table) 
caused by the higher liquidity of busi- 
ness operating in a period of a rising 
national income and an ever-widening 
shortage of civilian goods. 

Operating expenses increased mod- 
erately in 1943 above the 15-year av- 
erage, a marked reduction in interest on 
deposits not offsetting higher costs of all 
other categories. Deposit rates were cut 
in half during the 1930’s, in line with 
the worldwide “easy money” policy 
of that era, while throughout the war 
period, which in Canada dates from 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


-$ 411,714,357.10 


Cash and Due from Banks, . 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 587 680,348.19 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . ° 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . i 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


29,561 ,236.95 
543,639.30 1,159,611,974.70 
94,362,972.29 
- 405,730,237.01 
3,943,345.98 
3,000,000.00 
1,943,465.82 
5,042,780.67 
411,638.32 
$2,085,760,771.89 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, 

Surplus, J 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Discount Collected, but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ; ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 
Demand Deposits, 
Deposits of Public Funds, . 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


- $ 220,365,384.29 
1,252,324,755.56 


-$ 50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
° 1,192,920.55 
1,000,000.00 
6,920,737.67 
2,002,461.61 


501,323,490.12 1,974,013 ,629.97 
6,688.42 
$2,085,760,771.89 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


September 1939, the greatest increase; 
deposits has been in non-interest fun 
The higher staff costs are due to 
increases, partly in bonuses to my 
rising commodity prices and person 
income taxes, as well as to replacemen 
for the male employees who joined thy 
armed forces (over half of the men ¢ 
military age) by women, who now oy: 
number by a fair margin their opposig 
sex. The largest proportionate incre 
in expenses was, however, in 
which rose by 50 per cent. 

It might be regarded as a tribute 
the management of these banks that 
other operating expenses were hej 
practically at a stationary level in a yey 
in which business costs had a tenden 
to rise, even against official price coy 
trols. 


Taz lower-than-average payments ¢ 
dividends to shareholders should not} 
assumed as due to lessened eamiy 
power, for the margin of operating reve 
nues over operating expenses, about $¥ 
million, was higher than the average d 
1929-43. The explanation is in a wa 
time taxation formula of the Dominio 
Government providing that retains 
préfits of Canadian corporations am 
institutions could not exceed 70 pe 
cent of the average during the peril 
1936-39 which automatically left smaller 
earnings available for distribution w 
shareholders. But the balance betwee 
all earnings on one side and all expenss 
and dividends payments on the otherit 
1943 was $20 million, as compared with 
$12.8 million in the 15-year period ani 
part of this increase accrued to th 
shareholders’ benefit in the form of add 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


J. L. Ilsley, Canadian Minister of Fina 

gave Parliament a statement of the Cam 

dian banking system’s earnings and expen 

when he asked for a 10-year extension @ 

commercial] bank charters. This is the fin! 

time such a statement has been made to tl 
Parliament 
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THEY WERE GOOD 


EW of the present generation can 

recall seeing the noble, dashing 
beasts that tore madly down the 
street to the clanging of bells and 
shrieking of whistles. They drew the 
admiration of young and old. They 
were good in their day, but they 
live only in memory. 


Buildings grew in stature, cities 
expanded in area and an automotive 
world gradually out-moded the horse- 
drawn fire engine. 


Insurance, too, has kept pace with 
progress. The standard Fire Insurance 
policy was good in its day, but the in- 
creasing complexities of modern living 
required changes and improvements. 


IN THEIR DAY 


Today, not only does Fire Insur- 
ance provide greater protection than 
ever before, but at far less cost than 
a generation ago. In nearly all states, 
Fire Insurance Policies now include 
coverage both on and off the premises. 
They may also be extended to cover 
in addition to fire, the hazards of 
windstorm, tornado, hurricane, ex- 
plosion, hail, riot, smoke, vehicle and 
aircraft damage. 


To the banking and credit busi- 
ness, this is of utmost importance. By 
making sure that your clients have 
modern, broad insurance protection 
in adequate amounts, invested funds 
will be properly safeguarded. 


“4 Standard 
protection 


> 
4ny 


UTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ffiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company, tna Casualty and Surety Company 
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*LETTERHEAD-ACHE: 


Executive annoyance resulting from 


Write today for 
FREE Comparison Kit. 
Visual proof, at a glance, 
why only all-rag paper 
is good enough for 
your letterhead! 


the fact that many wartime letter- 
heads on non-rag or part-rag paper 
tend to be somewhat dull and gray. 
CAUSE: Wartime shortages of 
bleaching chemicals. CURE: Step 
up your letterhead all the way to ALL-rag Anniversary Bond — the 
one type of paper that’s just as white, clean, crisp, permanent and 
impressive as before the war! .. . Firm cotton fibres stand up under 
repeated erasures. Strong ... even in light weights, Anniversary Bond 
can take rough handling—reaches the other fellow’s desk fresh and un- 
crumpled. More expensive? ... yes, a trifle — only 6¢ more per day if 


you use 10,000 letterheads a year... less than the cost of anair mail stamp! 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 401-H S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


A FOX aver A ry PAPER 
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for one reason, because all assets, j 
cluding an abnormally large amount 

=, \low-yielding items, increased by ¢ 
lexpenses also declined, though not: 


y |the earnings ratio, and the net p 


|average of .76 per cent to .58 perce 


Canada’s Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


tional reserves, even after provis) 
had been made for actual and posg 
losses. 

The earnings ratio to total assets} 
1943 was, however, below the averap 


40 per cent. But the ratio of opera 
much as to offset entirely the fallj 


rate on total assets dropped from! 


One purpose of the Minister of 
nance in presenting the statement wh 
has been analyzed here was to $h 
that banking profits in Canada have 
been excessive, and the net earnings 
total assets certainly prove his coni 
tion. But there is another, and perhap 


better, way of measuring banking pm 
its; namely, by applying the net eal 
ings before dividends (total operatil 
earnings, less total operating expense 
to the value of all work performed 
these institutions, which is represent 
by the total national production’ 
about $10 billion, for banking tran 
tions were necessary for all of this pr 
duction. According to this calculati 
the Canadian public paid 30 cents 
$100 worth of bank work, surely a sm 
charge for an essential service. 


The dime novel has not passed om 


existence. The only difference is that 
they charge $3 for it. 


The quietest affair in the life of ti 
average family is dad’s birthday. 


The trouble after every war has been thi 
the new nations and governments still hax 
the old quarrels. 


Some Navy men think the Army is 
medalsome. 


Eric Johnston says capital and lab 
should pull together. We assume he dids' 
mean on the public’s leg. 


The candidate who wins the presidem) 
after the war will be the one who tells yx 
what you can do with all those war-lm 
substitutes that will be left over. 


A newspaper report says Hollyw 
feels earthquake. Some persons feel thi’ 
one earthquake that didn’t take advaniif 
of its opportunities. 
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INVEST IN INVASION— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS—yYears of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
toughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
’pproved by the War Production Board. 


arcing Europes Fortress 


More than men and machines are meeting the ultimate test on 
Europe’s battlefields. Allied strength, determination and wisdom 
are on trial. Bitter action is now testing the adequacy of months 
of patient planning: 


Planning that produced planes, ships, shells, tanks, guns and 


other weapons of war . . . Planning that trained and equipped 
millions of men in all branches of the service . . . Planning that 
gathered men, munitions, supplies and food from all over the 
nation and transported them to the scenes of action . . . Planning 
that maintains communication lines for supply and reinforce- 
ment of troops . . . Planning strategy—time and points of attack, 


necessary troops, equipment, reserves, supplies, hospital facilities 
and personnel. 


Planning on such a staggering scale involved countless hours of 
toil, mountains of paper work and literally billions of figures. 


To speed this figuring, thousands of Burroughs machines are on 
the job both at home and overseas, simplifying the work and con- 
tributing to accuracy. In war, just as in peace, you find Burroughs 
machines wherever there is important figure work being done. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


RING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Tax Approach 


WO BUSINESSMEN met at a civic 
(T[isncheon back in April 1943 and 

talked taxes. Each had received let- 
ters from a Ways and Means Committee 
member of Congress asking for sugges- 
tions on post-war tax legislation. Dis- 
covering that each had a “pet peeve” 
against which he planned to protest, they 
hit upon this idea: Why not call a meet- 
ing of Twin Citians (Minneapolis and 
St. Paul) who had received similar let- 
ters and persuade them to reserve air- 
ing their “pet peeves” and organize, 
instead, a group to make a study which 
would be a real contribution toward the 
solution of federal tax problems. 

After more than a year of study and 
analysis of revenue requirements, tax 
sources, post-war national income, need 
of providing jobs, and rates which will 
produce the required revenue without 
crippling the economy of the county, 
the report, representing a realistic ap- 
proach, has been published. It is called, 
“The Twin Cities Plan for Post-War 
Taxes.” 

Foremost among the steps recom- 
mended by the report is the develop- 
ment of a tax system which will stimu- 
late and encourage high levels of pro- 
duction and consumption, carefully 
planned and designed within the frame- 
work of our traditional economy. 


Broader Horizons 


AppREssINGc the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers Association recently, Allen 
Crawford, vice-president of the BANK- 
ers Trust Company, Detroit, expressed 
the view that trust departments will be 


METHODS 


JOHN J. McCANN 


The Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, displays invasion gear—shows 
costs of keeping foot soldier in field 


in the same boat as a lot of war plants 
after victory, when Uncle Sam, their 
biggest customer at present, steps out. 
With the “luxury” customer—the mul- 
ti-million dollar estate—fast becoming 
extinct, and little likelihood that the 
post-war will favor huge holdings, the 
trust department should adopt a prac- 
tical business philosophy, accept the 
conditions, and plan for new markets. 

Convinced that the limitations set on 
profitable trust business had been based 
more upon theory than fact, Mr. Craw- 
ford urges a re-examination of local 
wealth, and the direction of campaigns 
to a broader group of prospects—a mass 
market, if you will—for both its public 
relations value and for business which 
will sustain trust department opera- 


IDEAS 


tions after the war. He contends {, 
the sound public relations job need 
now cannot be done with a minoj 
group—particularly, the top-brag 
families. The public is G.I. Joe 
Jane, and the home fronters—the }j 
Does—people who will continue to 
the show after the war. 


Money Orders 


As A RULE, money orders are y 
chased as a protective measure for mj 
ing. An idea which definitely aids; 
promoting sales, and one that has be 
adopted in many sections of the co 
try, is the practice of issuing stand 
8 544 or Number 9 envelopes with ea 
order. These are printed with a bk 
corner card as follows: 

From 


Customers appear to be much m 
appreciative of the service that p 
vides the complete unit—mailing en 
lope and money order. The cost is negl 
gible. 


Estate Account Checks 


A NEW type checkbook, design 
especially for personal executors, tn 
tees, and administrators, recently i 
troduced by the Tx 
Company of Baltimore, promises a ™ 
special service for estate accounts. 

Here are some of the features: On 
first page, boxed in rules, are suggs 
tions to help the novice avoid mistakt 
The next two pages provide space! 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


The American Trust Company of San Francisco used this 70-foot War Bond display to catch the public’s eye during the Fifth We 
Loan Drive. The four alcoves contain uniformed manikins of the women’s services 
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CALIFORNIA’S STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


« « §509,210,147.45 

‘ 226,414,124.39 
“795,624.271.84 
and 


2,040,595,346.53 
217,733,025.42 
61,107,596.11 
4,110,000.00 
857,395,312.99 
11,119,040.87 


25,354,239.81 


Owned . 768,001.43 

Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills 21,010,053.61 


TOTAL RESOURCES . + $3,975,493,006.15 


LIABILITIES 


$2,384,600,011.88 
1,382,843,310.31 $3,767. 443,322.19 


21,296,643.12 
3,546,494.68 
ee 11,430,154,12 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc... . . 


Common (4,000,000 Shares) . $ 50,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* 8,085,560.00 


Undivided Profits. . .. .  91,306,171.17 


3,914,440.00 
3,308,167.22 
Preferred Stock "Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .... ee 171,776,392.04 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. . + $3,975,493,006.15 


* Issued at ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend Preferred 
to at issue price and died dends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
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recording information which is readily 
available at the time of executing the 
estate, yet could waste a good deal of 
time in searching at a later date. The 
following page is a recap or inventory, 
providing space for listing estate items, 
and space below for recording the dis- 
position of the 24 checks which make 
up the book. In this space, it is sug- 
gested that the executor immediately 
list his expenses by headings, if not by 
amounts (which might not then be 
available) so that.funds will not be ex- 
hausted before these costs are met. 


The label inserted under the binding 
in the front of the checkbook may be 
typed and pasted on the book for iden- 
tification. The stub has ample space for 
the name of payee and other details. 
The check format carries the amount of 
the check on the right hand side thus 
helping tellers in listing. The check 
number is at the left. Space is provided 
for the name of the estate, immediately 
over the signatures, as most banks open 
such accounts in the name of the de- 
ceased, rather than the name of the ex- 
ecutor. Three lines permit recording of 
full information on each check. 

The check is of standard length, but 
due to the necessity of three signatures 


Chartered fac 


U. S. Government Obligations . 
Other Public Securities 

Other Securities . 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Banking Houses Owned 

Other Real Estate Owned. 


Other Assets . 


Capital . 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies. - 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1944. 
Deposits 

Certified and Cashier’ 
Acceptances Outstanding . 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (Less Anticipations) 


LIABILITIES 


Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Of the above assets $198,858,422.54 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes; and certain of the above deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
as of June 30, 


1944. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


- $ 290,356,684.09 
545,582,924.31 
7,816,509.57 
13,916,582.34 
276,152,098.99 
5,963,885.25 
13,079,896.49 
317,417.47 
1,939,394.01 
3,567,033.98 


$1,158,292,426.50 


$20,000,000.00 

20,000,000.00 
11,057,805.75 $ 51,057,805.75 
2,011,517.89 
400,000.00 
1,023,928,667.85 
73,853,573.04 
2,107,729.73 
4,933,132.24 


$1,158,292,426.50 


and the information box, the width, 
ceeds standard by one-quarter of 
inch. 


Pax Aeronautica 


Action of the Civil Aeronayty 
Board in projecting 20 specific post. 
international air routes should be hai 
by American businessmen as one of 
most important potentials for a duralj 
peace built on orderly trade relatiq 
John W. Donaldson, vice-president a 
economist of the SCHRODER Try 
Company, New York City, declared; 
a statement releasing a 16-page mo 
graph on the probable post-war inj 
ence of commercial aviation on wo 
trade. 

“ Air power, military and comme 
fully warrants applying to the potenti 
of the post-war world, the designatig 
‘pax Aeronautica,’ ’”’ Donaldson said, 
calling that two earlier periods of wo 
peace, the pax Romana, and the py 
Britannica, had also been underwrite 
by strong nations interested in prom 
ing “a great exchange of goods ama 
people.” 

“The CAB proposal gives shape t 
our now nebulous marketing plans; 
deserves serious attention of all bus 
nessmen for having focused interest 
the realities of the world trade pri 
lems, and for spotlighting a particul 
sphere of activity in which prompt go 
ernment action is essential and help 
to American management,” he said. 


Objective Savings 


Tue “Purchase Plan” originated } 
the FRANKLIN SQUARE NATIONAL Bat 
Franklin Square, Long Island, aims 
indoctrinating the public in objecti 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


This realistic display sold bonds at the Am 
ican National Bank, Kalamazoo, Michig 
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0 years 


“SKILL TO DO 
COMES OF DOING" 
—Ralpb Waldo Emerson 


of Field Warehousing experience 


Through wars, depressions and 
booms Lawrence System has success- 
fully handled sound inventory loans. 


In a history-making method of financ- 
ing Lawrence System has been both the 


rent assets tied up in inventories of raw 
materials. An inventory loan backed by 
Lawrence System field warehouse re- 
ceipts can help these customers hold 
their credit line...and frequently en- 
able them to purchase new materials for 
reconversion to consumer products. 


pioneer and the specialist. Pioneer—in 
L Bax the developing and expanding of the the loans 
lication of the principle of field 
bjecti P P careful and accurate handling... and 


warehousing; specialist—in the perfect- 
ing of operating detail and skilled per- 
sonnel. And now, in the turmoil and 
adjustment of wartime financing, Law- 
rence System field warehouse offers 
bank loan officers its experience, co- 
operation and aid in securing and arran- 
ging inventory loans. 


Already banks are having to be called 
upon to aid customers whose war con- 
tracts have been cancelled, leaving them 
with as much as 50 to 75% of their cur- 


experienced judgment in the acceptance 
of sound collateral. For over 30 years 
Lawrence System has specialized in 
field warehousing and cooperated with 
banks in thousands of commodity loans 
throughout the entire nation. The repre- 
sentatives in the offices of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company will be glad to aid 
you in working out any specific inven- 
tory loan problem. Phone or write the 
office nearest your bank for prompt con- 
fidential service. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fic// warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall Street . Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street + San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street + Los Angeles: W.P. Story 
SYSTEM Building - Buffalo . Atlanta + Cincinnati . Boston . Philadelphia . Kansos City + St. Lovis »« New Orleans 


Charlotte, N.C. « Jacksonville, Fic. +» Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston . Denver . Fresno . Portland, Ove. . Honolulu 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1944 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $73,865,179.42 
United States Treasury Bills 18,826,521.48 
Other U.S. Government Secur- 

ities, Direct and Guaranteed 199,630,107.86 
State and Municipal Securities 10,364,535.41 
Other Bonds and Securities 2,810,131.59 $305,496,475.76 
Loans and Discounts . . 54,868,578.41 
Interest and Other Income Reened, Not 

Collected . . 1,141,067.48 
Stock in Federal Bank 649,500.00 
Bank Premises, Head Office and Branches. . 4;035,227.07 
Other Real Estate, including assets indirectly 

representing Other Real Estate . . ° 1,181,080.28 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances «© «© © 


3,288,216.51 
Other Assets . 


309,037.65 
TOTAL $370,969,183.16 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
United States Government $44,912,763.72 
Other Public Deposits 17,853,766.23 
Demand Deposits . 187,769,108.10 
Time Deposits 86,298,687.61 $336,834,325.66 
Discount and Other Income Collected, 
Not Earned . . 182,632.63 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 3x412,113.67 


Capital Stock: 
eferred* . . - + + + + + $ 6,600,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 35390,896.59 
Reserves for Dividends, Retirement of 


Preferred Stock and Contingencies . 45753400.38 


TOTAL $370,969,183.16 


*1,650,000 shates, par value $4.00 per share, retirable at issue price of $10.00 per 
share. Current dividend rate 4% on subscription price. 


Securities carried at $81,872,268.48 are pledged to secure Trust Deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits as required by law, 
DIRECTORS 

Fred W. Ackerman Adrien J. Falk Samuel Kahn 
Othmar Berry Maurice E. Harrison Berkley Neustadt 
Richard ‘D. Brigham Paul E. Hoover William B. Reis 
Allard A. Calkins Sam H. Husbands William H.Thomson 
Harry D, Collier Ernest Ingold Willard O. Wayman 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


Other Offices in: San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Bakersfield, 
Chico, Hanford, Lemoore, Modesto, Red Bluff and Redding 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


This is Anglo Bank’s 71st Year 


BUY MORE U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


METHODS—Continued 


savings—to change the Philosophy df | 
instalment buying to instalment say) 
in this period of high incomes ay 
scarcity of consumer goods. Thr 
nation-wide publicity, the bank is gy. 
ting up its program in cooperatiq 
with durable goods manufacturers an4 
distributing agencies, with the purpo 
of stock piling post-war orders, thereby 
assuring employment, providing my. 
kets and proper distribution. 

Electric washers, ironers, refrigera. 
tors, radios, automobiles, home mod. 
ernization materials, and other items 
embraced by the plan are exhibited x 
the bank for public inspection and poy. 
war purchase. When an item is chose, 
a definite savings schedule is set up and 
small sums are deposited by the saver 
in his Purchase Club Account—weekly 
or monthly. A coupon book is issued, 
ear-marked specifically for “My New 
Home”—‘‘My New Automobile’ 
“My New Refrigerator” —etc. 

The display of items in the bank 
lobby enables the purchaser to “shop” 
—an incentive also to save. If financing 
is required on the balance, the custome 
is assured of immediate help through the ff 
bank’s personal loan department. The i 
plan also creates helpful indices fori 
manufacturers on consumer reaction, 
desirable price ranges, selling points 
and it accumulates credit information & 

Last month, the bank staged a tele 
vision premiere for a group of special 
guests. The program consisted of a 
after-dinner talk by Thomas F. Joyce, 
of Radio Corporation of America, of 
the post-war development of television 
from a marketing standpoint, followed 
by a question and answer period, anda 
completely staged show featuring local 
industries piped from the Nationd 
Broadcasting Company. This affair 
marked the opening of a home television 
unit exhibit in the bank lobby. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


Television display at Franklin Square Bask 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND [RUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 453,066,532.41 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 1,562,236,992.23 
Other Bonds and Securities 79,635,908.52 
Loans and Discounts 367 ,077,469.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 623,341.20 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 5,970,871.85 


Banking House 11,250,000.00 
$2,483,461,115.79 


Deposits $2,320, 155,664.36 
Acceptances 689,637.16 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 10,045,921.90 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,092,633.49 
Income Collected but Not Earned 257,657.16 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
14,219,601.72 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$515 904,968.14 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Aucther 


Continental Achievement 
that AMAZES even us 


W in a fertility of imagination that is 
breathtaking, man is dreaming up all sorts of fantasies 
for the world to come. Unrealities of a Wonderland, we 
accept them for what they’re worth, and continue to go 
about our workaday affairs. 

We would not, however, scoff at these new projections, 
for strange as they may seem, still stranger innovations 
have materialized out of our war situations. There is the 
“Water Buffalo”, for example, — that amphibian tank 
which is at home on land or in water, and which masters 
the coral reefs and jungles. Powered by Continental Red - 
Seal Engines, these Water Buffalos prove the versatility 
of power in its application to new inventions. 

It is this progress in the adaptation of power, with its 
corresponding advance in the designing of special engines 
for any purpose, that removes all barriers to man’s plan- 
ning of new power uses for the post-war world. 

Continental always has known how to build engines to 
precision specifications, and much of its fame also lies in 
its pioneering of new power developments. The war, 
however, has brought to the surface the versatility and 
ingenuities which have aroused the imagination, prodding 
it into new channels of power pioneering. This alive, 
dynamic thinking bodes well for the greater role power 


shall play in our post-war age. 
President 


Continental! Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


TO WIN 


METHODS—Continued 


House Organs 


THE EDITOR’s mailbag confirms oy 
impression that bank house organs hay. 
increased of late not only in characte 
and quality, but in numbers of ney 
publications. In our own field there’ 
every type of publication you can name 
Simple mimeographed and monolith 
jobs in black and colors, self-covere 
bulletins, and elaborate four-color pro. 
ess plated jobs indicate the range ¢ 
printing costs. Most noteworthy, hoy. 
ever, is the editorial content, frame 
largely for employees in service—monk 
building articles, newsy staff items, and 
plenty of pictures. Many publication 
devote whole issues to servicemen’ 
news. 

Recognition of the job that is being 
done by bank publications for ther 
staffs may be read between the lines o 
every issue. Now and then, there is mor 
official recognition. For instance, the 
recent conference of the National Cou. 
cil of Industrial Editors’ Association, 
held at Cleveland, picked the Drtror 
Bank’s “Teller” for third place in its 
class in point of excellence. 


No Beating Around the Bush 


MULBERRY, Indiana, a town of & 
folk, takes a cue from industrial plar 
ners and makes up its mind now whal 
it wants and needs most after victory: 
The organizer of the study was th 
local FARMERS STATE BANK, and it wal 
handled with the utmost simplicity. ! 
printed sheet itemizing goods wanted 
for the home, farm and personal service; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


Bond buyers at the Bainbridge Army 4i 
Field facility, operated by the Citizem 
Bank and Trust Co., Bainbridge, Georgi 
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Wr. Sauker: 


Are you helping our government 
by stressing in your publicity that 
it is important for War Bond pur- 


chasers to keep their bonds? 


If you need more Safety Deposit 
Boxes, write us immediately. Your 


prompt reply will help us to bring 


the importance of more Safety 


Deposit Boxes to the attention of 


the proper Governmental Agencies. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


FOR AMERICAS , 


* ARMED FORCES J Systems to Fit the Routine 


. CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
ROTARY FILES WERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOK 


Vv. 
s— Safes; Safe Deposit x M 
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METHODS—Continued 


with additional blank spaces for special 
items was mailed to every residence in 
the town and surrounding area. The 
items were checked, indicating also how 
they would be financed—by cash accu- 
mulation, War Bonds or bank credit. 
The tabulation showed amazing po- 
tentialities. For instance, 66 want new 
cars, 34 new farms, 28 new farm build- 
ings, 11 new homes, 36 new tractors, 
32 corn pickers, 30 plows, 28 tractor 
cultivators, 25 wheat drills, 21 new 
trucks—and down the list including 
work for the doctor, the dentist, the 


EAGLE-A 


shoemaker—and even a beauty shop. 


Returned Checks 


A RECENT occurrence concerning a 
misdirected check prompts J. H. Peebles, 
cashier of the BANK of COMMERCE, 
Greenwood, Mississippi, to bring up a 
perennial subject—the desirability of 
noting explicit reasons for refusing pay- 
ment of checks. In this instance, a check 
drawn on the bank by a substantial 
customer was sent to a metropolitan 
manufacturer, and somewhere in the 
clearing procedure it was missorted and 
routed to a New Orleans bank, where- 
upon it was returned without comment. 
The exasperated customer, feeling that 


“There is no question bur that documents of any importance at all 


should be written on a grade of paper that will withstand much 
handling and weathering.” 


EXAMINER OF QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Clark Sellers of Los Angeles, California, who is nationally known for his 
expert examination of doubtful documents of all kinds remarks . . . 


“ Disintegration of the paper on which a valuable document is written is ordinarily 
never thought of by the writer, but if the same person were constructing any kind of 


a building, large or small, he would give the first consideration to the foundation.” 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


is a 100% cotton content paper that for over fifty years has been tested and 
approved for durability. and utility by thousands of business executives. Keen 
business men recognize that today’s letter may be tomorrow’s important docu- 
ment. That is why so many prefer Eagle-A Agawam Bond. Ask your Printer, 
Lithographer, Engraver or Stationer for full details. 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


BUY WAR BONDS — SAVE WASTE PAPER — DONATE YOUR BLOOD 


his credit standing was violated, oblig. 
his bank to make apologies and eXcus 
all around. 


NAME OF YOUR BANK 
CITY, STATE 


Attached item is a ~~ for reason indicateg 
ow. 


Not sufficient funds Personal endorsement of 

Payee 

Alteration No instructions to pay 

Not drawn on us Date 

No such checking account Receipt { 

Payment stopped Not drawn on prope 
form 

Account closed 


Uncollected funds 
decipher signa. | 


Voucher detached 
Your endorsement Body ond figures do not | 
Rodorsement by payee in 
witnesses and a4 
Not through 
Clearinghouse 


Signature incomplete 
Endorsement of payee 


Endorse exactly as drawn 


There’s nothing unusual in the story 
it happens every day. But the point jf 
that this nuisance can be eliminate 
quite simply by rubber stamping thm 
reasons for refusal on the back of the 
check, or by adopting the return iy 
recommended by the Bank Manag 
ment Commission of the A.B.A. rw 
produced above: Mr. Peebles believe 
that either stamp method or the slipg 
whichever is used, should carry th 
bank code numbers. 

Specifications: Size—5% x 23/ inches 
No. 4 Sulphite, 16 pound white stock 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 


Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, adopted 
the colonial motif for July bond selling 


A Grumman “Wildcat” for the War Bo 
display at Bankers Trust Company, 
York 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1944 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


( In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances . - 

Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$ 906,662,671 


2,370,598,109 
45,478,731 
136,995 ,484 
62,432,334 
829,505,400 
3,920,526 
4,801,639 
5,625,000 


7,000,000 
35,932,410 
1,465,856 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


$4,410,418,160 


$4,157,820,986 
(Includes United States War 


Loan Deposit $739,073,001) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.. $9,736,352 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
4,191,587 5,554,765 
Items in Transit with Branches 603,396 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
1,382,421 
19,010,132 
3,100,000 
$77,500,000 
117,500,000 
27,956,460 222,956,460 


$4,410,418,160 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 24, 1944, except those 

for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 

$939,331,915 of United States Government Obligations and $6,323,396 of 

other assets are deposited to secure $891,628,190 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc. 

GUY CARY 
Shearman and Sterling 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A. 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 

W. R. Grace and Company 

JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken and 
Company, Inc. 

ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson and Sons 


GERARD SWOPE 
President, General Electric 
Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Vice-President, Sterling Engine 
Company 


*ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop and Company 


*Serving with the armed forces. 
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teres lomorrows 
22 TONS OF FOOD ON A FRUEHAUF TRUCK TRAl 


THIS TRUCK-TRAILER load of 
groceries will be 300 miles away by 
morning —on the grocers’ shelves 
ready for tomorrow’s dinner. 


BERNICE 
The Salley Grocer Co. operates 


SHREVEPORT 
warehouses in Bernice and Shreve- 
LEXANORIA 
port, Louisiana . . . and depends on 
BATON © _ this Truck-Trailer to bring food 
NEW ORLEANS ® | products from New Orleans . . . 300 
miles away, and from Memphis... 
The map shows the 


location of the Sal. @ distance of 285 miles. 

ley warehouses and 

they the Trailer Besides making these overnight 
runs with 45,000-pound loads, the 

Trailer makes straight-to-the-door deliveries to stores 


on the route. 


Because of the narrow margin between cost and sell- 
ing price on most grocery items, the loads carried have 
to be as large as possible. Yet the equipment must be 
kept within the size and weight limits of the three 
States through which it runs. A Truck-Trailer is the 
answer. The Trailer hauls far more than the truck 
- that pulls it is designed to carry—yet by distributing 
the load over a greater length and more axles, there 


is no more weight per axle . . . thus meeting q 


State restrictions. 


After more than 300,000 miles of trouble-free 
ice, officials of the Salley company will tell you 
without the advantages of Trailer hauling they om 
give their present service to their customers 
other transport method is so practical. 


The Salley experience is typical of thousand 
others ... in more than 100 different lines of bus 
. where Truck-Trailers have proved they a 


_work that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by 


other method. 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


Ready for Display in Your Lobby 


This colorful exhibit . . . designed to 
aid in the promotion of War Bonds 
‘ . is ready for your use without 
cost. Your bank will be added to the 
schedule on request. 
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METHODS—Continued 


Manual 


Tue New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has just issued a manual en- 
titled, “ What Your Bank Can Do About 
Wage and Salary Stabilization,” cover- 
ing the law, regulations and interpretive 
bulletins issued by WLB to date. The 
content includes instructions for setting 
up payroll records, and defines proce- 
dures of salary adjustments that may 
be effected with and without the ap- 
proval of the Labor Board and Treas- 
ury Department, all chapterized for 
quick reference. 


A basic wage and salary “library” | 


is suggested for additional reference, 
including: a copy of the Federal Regis- 
ter of October 3, 1942, in which the 
underlying principles of the program are 
set forth; General Orders 5, 9, 16, 31, 
and General Order 31 amended, of the 
National Labor Relations Board; and 
interpretive bulletins 1 and 2, explain- 
‘ing approved methods for computing 
pay increases. Other papers considered 


of value are special bulletins pertaining | 
to Christmas bonuses, wage and salary | 


schedules, and payroll plans. Treasury 


Department Bulletin 5295 and the Com- | 
missioner’s mimeographed SSU-53 are | 


also suggested. 


Bank of Greenwood’s service section 


Service Section 


Tue BANK of GREENWOOD, Missis- | 


sippi, has installed a War Service Sec- 


tion in a corner of its lobby for use of | 
committees for War Finance, Red Cross, | 


War Chest, and other community drives 


and projects. Of unusual interest is a | 
large honor roll panel, upon which the | 
portraits of more than 800 county men | 


and women in service have been mounted. 
The panel is 17 feet 10 inches wide, 
by 6 feet 6 inches high, has a blue back- 
ground and is fluorescent lighted. Col- 
ored pins attached to the pictures indi- 

» cate the theater of operation in which 
the individual serves. The gallery was 


August 1944 


Member Federal Reserve 


“THE LARGEST 


OF MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 


IN THE NORTHWEST” 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES Totals 


Cash and Due from Banks . $119,779,588.61 
United States Government Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 315,176,098.89 


State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities . 


25,684,039.99 
Other Bonds and Securities. . 1,718,903.62 $462,358,631.11 


90,673,716.49 
480,000.00 
1,899,554.94 
1,036,416.43 


Loans and Discounts . . . 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 

Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 

Interest Earned Not Received . es 

Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances 


TOTAL 


6,082,622.91 
$562,530,941.88 


LIABILITIES 


. $10,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
2,739,575.23 
2,897,833.71 $ 21,637,408.94 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,819,897.36 


Discount Collected Not Earned 135,948.69 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 6,082,622.91 


Deposits 532,855,063.98 
TOTAL - $562,530,941.88 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 4 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserves for Contingencies 


34. strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


Insurance Corp. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Deposit 
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assembled through newspaper announce- 
ments, and requests broadcast over the 
bank’s daily news program. A full color 
panel wall map makes an ideal compan- 
ion display as shown in the picture. 


Anniversary 


A BROCHURE issued by the PATERSON 
(New Jersey) Savincs BANK commem- 
orating its 75th anniversary contains 
some new ideas and treatments. First of 
all, there are no charts or graphs, no 
statistical records, no imposing pictures 
of the bank edifice; the accent is upon 
people. In the forward section you meet 
the oldest depositor, who at 85 is still 


active; you meet a war worker, a family 
of immigrants, Captain T. B. McGuire, 
fourth ranking Army ace in the Pacific, 
the officers of the oldest active organi- 
zation account in the bank, then a few 
notables and familiar characters about 
town. You meet bank officers, not in 
formal portraits, but busy on the job 
taking care of customers. You see bank 
employee relations in action. You meet 
the staff service men. In all, one gets a 
good impression of a human institution. 


Know Your Endorser 


In support of the United States 
Secret Service (Treasury Department) 


Cash and Due from Banks 


JUNE 30, 
* 


THE RESOURCES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE- COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, 


MISSOURI 


1944 


$67,682,500.71 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $70, 513,839.50 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand -nd Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis_ 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce 


Buildings) 
Overdrafts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


THE LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Dividends Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ___...----- 


Unpaid Dividends 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


Deposits, Secured: Public Funds__$ 61,330,572.04 


Other Deposits, Demand 
Other Deposits, Time 


38,824,327.84 292,299,183.40 


166,599,9 10.78 
23,158,824.41 
50,043,611.19 

420,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


1,500,000.00 
6,470.15 


1,228,453.12 
204,168.32 
$313,634,475.08 


$10,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
4,563,947.52° 
525,000.00 
965,073.49 
3,074.55 


1,228,453.12 
49,743.00 


192,144,283.52 


$313,634,475.08 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to Sesure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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campaign to protect merchants, store. 
keepers and businessmen from the lig. 
bility of cashing checks bearing forged 
endorsements, Arthur S. Kleeman, presi. 
dent of the CoLontAL Trust Company, 
New York City, announced that in the 
future all commercial depositors will be 
supplied with checks bearing the slogan 
“Know Your Endorser—Require Iden. 
tification,”’ printed across the left end 
of the back of all checks. While many 
banks and bankers associations have 
publicized the Secret Seryice campaign, 
this appears to be the first instance 
where the campaign has been carried on 
the instrument itself. 

The CoLontAL Trust Company has 
also distributed to neighborhood retail 
stores placards reading: 

“To our customers . . . Army and 
Navy dependency checks, and other, 
are being stolen. The U. S. Secret Sery- 
ice, Treasury Department, and our own 
Police Department, send us this wam- 
ing: Help prevent crime. Know your 
endorser. Before cashing checks for 
strangers, require proper identification. 
We will appreciate your cooperation in 
the U. S. Secret Service crime preven- 
tion program.” 


Tokens 


Ir you have ever watched a house. 
wife fishing in her handbag for elusive 
ration tokens at the head of a line 
of weekend super-market shoppers, 
you know how popular are the token 
change purses being distributed by the 
First NATIONAL Bank of Palm Beach, 
Florida. They are small (334 x 4% 
inches) brown imitation leather foldet 
wallets made to hold two rows of both 
red and blue tokens. Customers may 
have one for the asking. 


War Effort Contribution 


A NUMBER of Morris PLan banks 
are distributing a primer on the virulent 
economic disease known as inflation. 
The pamphlet, published by the Con- 
sumer Banking Institute of Washing 
ton, presents a case history of inflation 
through the past three years of war. Its 
purpose is to persuade the public to 
“take its own temperature” with the 
practical information given in chart, 
cartoon and copy. Much of the material 
is excerpted from well-known books and 
organization literature. It contains 4 
summary which urges public coopera 
tion on specific controls. 


Junior Advisory Council 


A NEw advisory group within the stafl 

of the BANK of AMERICA NATIONAL 

Trust and Savincs AssocraTIon, Cal 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROADWAY 
MADISON AVENUE AND 40rTu ST. TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve Bank . . ...... - $104,822,521.85 
Exchanges, Collections and Other Cash Items. . . at 46,148,963.99 
United States Government Obligations— Direct and Guacanseed . - + 455,606,903.46 
Loans and Discounts . . . « « 186,349,955.32 
Interest Receivable, Accounts Other pny 2,542,436.96 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 386,459.92 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. . . . «© 1,534,251.38 


$833,420,179.97 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits + « $748,300,480.56 
Outstanding and Certified Checks ae eee 28,536,595.74 $776,837,076.30 
Dividend Payable July 11,1944 . 525,000.00 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities ae 3,391,217.05 
Undivided Profits 7,138,292.91 52,138,292.91 


$833,420,179.97 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $235,218,753.49 in the above statement are pledged to secure 
United States Government deposits of $219,897,668.05 and other 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York Board New York 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY . United States er Company HARRY T. PETERS 
Pres., Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. RUSSELL H. DUNHAM New York 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine Hercules Powder Company _ SETON PORTER _ 
JOHN E., BIERWIRTH President, National Distillers 
President SAMUEL Hi FISHER Products Corporation 
COOK Lischfield, Coun. ROBERT C. REAM 


ALFRED A, 
Cook, ie ain Greenman, WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS President, American Re-Insurance Company 
Goldmark & Loeb 


cure New York MORRIS SAYRE 
HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. Exec. Vice-Pres.,Corn Products Refining Co. 
American Brake Shoe Company Th Vice-President VANDERBILT 
RALPH S. DAMON National Sugar Refining Company New Yor. 


Vice-President & General Manager B. BREWSTER JENNINGS MEDLEY G. B. WHELPLEY 
American Airlines, Inc. New York Guggenheim Bros. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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METHODS—Continued fornia, to be known as the Junior ; 


visory Council, has been announced} 
L. M. Giannini, president of the ba 
The Bank of Amer. He, council is to be composed ¢ 
ica’s new Junior Tevolving membership of nine, who 
Advisory Council— serve a maximum membership of 
l. to r., standing, months, but whose terms will be 
Leroy Rudolph, R. staggered that three members will y 
Donovan, John 
draw and three new ones will take 
Taylor; sitting, B. Places each six months. To get thig 
Barham, J. H. Skin- into operation, the first nine appe 
ner (secretary), were selected and then classified § 
em Minehan into three groups of three each; ¢ 
chairman), Victor ’ 
Gile (vice-chair. to serve 18 months, another 12 m 
man), and T. and the remainder six months. 
McCullough A fuhction of the council is 
ommend new policies or chang 
abandonment of present policies 
ing to any of the bank’s activities 
in the opinion of the council, d 
would be beneficial to the bank; 
suggest improvements in operatio 
services and to promote, through! 
development of new services, the 
tenance of a progressive spirit. | 


Taz council is also to consider 
tions from the staff, with power to 
cash awards for meritorious ideas 
turn them over directly to the depa 
ment concerned. The council may a 
for reconsideration of rejected sug 
tions and if it deems advisable, m 
refer such matters to the senior m 
agement for final decision. 
While the council is expected to be 
great help to the management in 
: / J development of ideas and expansion 


viewpoints, it is also designed to devel 
AND THE Zainbow / the individual. Service on the cou 


will afford unique opportunity for 
Throughout the ages . . . to most men . 


— has — —— gentle rains or stortn velopment of members by broaden 
and destruction. But always . . . man’s fears hei tlook, exercising their constr 
have been tempered by the knowledge that » Exe 
along eon UNDER generally comes rain, tive thinking processes and bring 
to water the thirsty earth. j i anag 
The storm of war that broke over Pearl them into closer contact with mani 
Herbor staggered § a nation caught unprepared. ment and its problems. 
ut of this trag came a rekindled spirit, a j i 
willingness to a unity of thet As their terms expire, successors 


welded the people of America into a formidable the new members of the council ( 
fighting force. 


The storm of war beats heavily even on the were chosen by the senior managemé 


American farmer, the best ounveet farmer in from recommendations of the persoml 


li the world. H ks thro its fi : 
munidixi, = relations department) are to be 


In due time every farmer will want to equip j i ent in 
his farm with the most efficient modern ma- pointed by the senior es 


chinery. Freed from war-time duties of making a panel of names submitted by u 
war material MM will direct ALL* its resources 


to work with the farmer as in the past, sup Ly - council itself. No less than two ma 


ing him with modern machinery to help him 
raise crops at lower cost . . . 

TO SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY... 

R A PRODUCER. 

*MM produces all the tractors CorRECTION—A slip that passed il 


d fi hi all : KING, 
PA AA | (orders for which materials can July, an item titled “At the Counl) 
Rcomnmrmcuntm be obtained. Level,” referred to Neil H. Dor 
rance as vice-president: and 

f Fi tional Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. been president of thet baakill 

1928, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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HERE’S HOW BUSINESSMEN 
RATE NEW YORK STATE 


You are planning now for the postwar period. Here are facts, revealed 
" in a poll of New York State manufacturers, of real importance to 
le, m you. Unbiased opinions, of men who know from years of practical 
he experience, rate New York as a good State in which to do business. 


tobe a 0 give approval to New York for praise New York as a market. 
t in i 9] y the availability of raw and 97% Over a quarter of the nation’s 
nsion semi-processed materials—both s population and a third of the 

produced in the State and imported. retail sales right at hand put the nation’s 


number one market at industry’s door- 


coum endorse New York’sunexcelled . 
for 9) and diversified transportation step in the Empire State. 
system — railway and truck approve the service and cost 
34. transportation plus waterway and port of the State’s electric, water 
onstr wideke facilities that give it a time and rate ad- and gas utilities. New York is 


bringi vantage in shipping to mass markets. 


0 like the cooperativeness of New 
Q] York State labor. In 1943 New 


the nation’s number one powerhouse, 
with continuity, flexibility and low cost 
of service. 


SSOrS York lost a lower percentage give an O.K. to New York for 
1 of manhours due to strikes than any other the service and cost of fuel— 
cil 
industrial State. coal, oil and gas. 

ageme 
ersonl 

be ¥ How You Can Capitalize On These Advantages Accept This Informative Book 
ent fr With such a favorable economic environment, The de- 

y scri in our new *““New Yor eans 

bs New York State should be considered in your Business.” In it business men tell in their 
> nal postwar plans. Wherever you are located, the own words their experience with labor, 
) State Department of Commerce can help you. transportation, markets and other factors 


of doing business in New York. Send for 
your copy on your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


We can assist you on plant locations; supply in- 

formation on manpower; get you a preview of 
sed in taxes for a new enterprise; give technical service 
on new materials and new products; help pro- 
mote opportunities in foreign trade. 


NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 
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OUR 46th 


“I am very pleased with our 
program, and think that in its 
preparation your staff did a 
marvelous job. Our agency and 
our officers are all enthusiastic 
about it. Your work is as modern 
and up-to-date as tomorrow.” 


In this, our 46th year in business, we 
continue to offer no “panacea for all 
ills” and no “one-year miracles.” 


We offer effective plans for the promo- 
tion of trust business, and we strive to 
merit commendations such as the above 
quotation from a satisfied customer. 


May we demonstrate how a reasonable 
investment can bring increasingly satis- 
factory results? 


Invite detailed information, 
without obligation 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BUY WAR BONDS 


North of the 
Border 


EVERSING previous taxation policy and yielding 
R pressure from various quarters, the Canadian Gov 
ment has announced that it proposes to eliminate! 
compulsory savings feature from the income tax. 
Effective immediately (Canada is on a pay-as 
basis), the change will mean larger pay envelopes for 
sands of taxpayers. Only those who have had subst 
commitments in the form of life insurance premiums, 
gage payments, etc., have escaped the monthly ded 
for compulsory savings. Basic personal income tax 
will remain unchanged despite the fact that the opposif 
parties in the House of Commons have been pressi 
larger exemptions. This is election year in Canada ail 
taxpayer is receiving more consideration than usual. ~ 
The elimination of compulsory savings was the mogti 
portant change made in the tax structure of the country 
the national budget. In defending the Government’s atti 
the Minister of Finance stated that income tax rateph 
worked severe hardship on some persons, particula 
in the low income brackets. 


Forrner, he said increased war production was b@ 
hampered by the popular view that overtime pay was 
worth the additional effort required. Many failed to 
that compulsory savings i refundable after the 
Anticipating some criticism, the Minister went on toe 
phasize the fact that the drop in revenue brought about 
the abandonment of compulsory savings—between $l 
million and $115 million—would have to be made up} 
increased voluntary savings through the purchase of Viet 
Loan bonds and War Savings certificates. (The semi-annu 
Victory Loan campaign which ended in May yielded m 
than $1,400 million.) 

Several concessions were made to business in the budgt 
To encourage corporations to prepare for post-war conversi 
and expansion the corporation and excess profits taxes 
be modified as follows: (a) Losses may be charged back 
profits earned in the preceding year or forward to profitst 
the succeeding three years; (b) half the expenditures i 
curred for necessary repairs and overhauling, deferred owi 
to labor and material shortages, and made during a peti 
to be fixed by law may be charged against the income d 
previous fiscal period if subsequent to 1942; (c) new inves 
ments in depreciable assets made after a date to be fixed) 
law may be written off at double the rates that are ™ 
permitted. 


Unrn now, business profits have been taxed more heavl 
in Canada than in the United States or the United Kinga 
As a concession to farmers, the budget provides that 
farm machinery will now be imported into Canada duty it 
In view of current restrictions, however, no great inet 
in imports from the United States is expected at the pres 
time. 
Borrowing requirements of the Government in 19 
will exceed $3,200 million or $320 million more than 
year. Expenditures are estimated at $5,152 million, a 
half of which will be financed by taxation revenue. as 
R.LGE 
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The store with EYE-APPEAL 


is the store with TENANT-APPEAL! © 


Plan NOW to modernize store properties and you'll 


avoid construction delays later. 


WO of the best ways yet discov- 
ered to make store property at- 
tractive to tenants and a consistent 
revenue-producer are these: Plenty 
of Pittsburgh Glass in the store in- 
lerior .. . to make it attractive and 
inviting. And plenty of Pittsburgh 
Glass in the store front .. . to give it 
appeal and stopping power. 
That's a combination that pays off 


in bigger rentals, easier rentability, 
and satisfied tenants. Plan now to 
put it to work for you at the earliest 
possible moment. It’s a sound invest- 
ment. 

By planning your new store in- 
teriors and store fronts today, you'll 
avoid construction delays later. For 
when building restrictions are lifted, 
there’s pretty sure to be a rush for 


AFTER 


DON’T WAIT to make your plans for mod- 
ernizing store fronts and interiors. Do it 
now ... and save delays later. The picture 
shows how you can give stores eye-appeal 
with Pittsburgh Glass. Architect: Arthur M. 
Hooker. 


store alterations of this kind. 

See your architect to assure well- 
planned, economical designs. Our 
staff will gladly cooperate with him. 

And send the coupon today for 
our free books of facts, figures and 
photographs dealing with many 
actual store-remodeling jobs done 
with Pittsburgh Glass and Store 
Front Metal. 


stench for Duality Glass and aint 


Plate Glass Company 
enw Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me, 


without obligation, your illus- 


trated booklets on store modernization. 


Name...------------ 
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Banks of the Nile 


A FORMER EMPLOYEE of the Camden 
(New Jersey) Trust Company, Pvt. F. 
HERBERT FULTON writes: “Recently I 
saw an Egyptian bank in operation, and 
it was quite a sight. We went right in 
where the tellers were paying; no one 
noticed us, although money was lying 
all around. A number of natives were 
wandering around with brooms in hand. 
They must trust them far more than I 
would. 

“The bookkeepers’ ledgers are lo- 
cated directly behind the tellers. As a 
teller receives a check he passes it back 
to the bookkeeper, who checks whether 
it is good. He hands it back to the teller. 
After the item is paid, back it goes to 
the bookkeeper for posting. Efficiency, 
I calls it. 

“The cashier must have high blood 
pressure and be well on his way to an 
asylum, if there is such a thing in this 
part of the world. He has three phones 
on his desk ringing constantly and all 
have the same sounding bell. He usually 
picks up the wrong phone. After he gets 
the right one, he yells hello three times 
and then spouts ‘wag’ (native) talk as 
fast he can. He sounds like he is mad at 
everybody, but these people are very 
excitable. 

“Tt was a very busy day, or it seemed 
that way to me; the lobby was crowded. 
Right in the middle of the rush a native 
came in with coffee for the tellers, so 
they stopped work and the customers 
had to wait for them to finish. Then 
they lighted cigarettes and went back 
to work cashing checks—-what a place! 

“The medium of exchange is the 
Egyptian pound, worth about $4.13 at 
present. The smallest unit is the mil- 
leme, 10 of which makes a piastre, 


Three regional heads of the Committee) for 

Economic Development discuss post-war 

job planning. Left to right, Harry W. Zins- 

master, Duluth; Vice-president Arthur Up- 

gren, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; 
Dr. William McClellan, St. Louis 


Heard Along Main Street 


worth a little more than four cents, 100 
to the pound. So far the only use I’ve 
found for the milleme is carfare, every- 
thing else runs into pounds. 

“Everybody has the idea you are a 
millionaire because you wear an Ameri- 
can uniform and so prices are set ac- 
cordingly. When you complain and start 
bargaining you always get the same 
answer—‘You Yankee got lots of 
money’ . . . Maybe some of us do, but 
I can assure you a buck private does 
not!” 


Milwaukee Marine 


Roxzanp of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, is a 
Marine on an island in the South Pa- 
cific. Says he: “This South Sea stuff 
isn’t all it’s cracked up to be, as some 
of the boys have already declared. We 
have rain, insects, and heat to counter- 
balance the waving palms and breakers 
rolling up on the sandy beaches. I had a 
chance to do a little paddling around in 
the ocean the other day, so my spirit 
couldn’t be better. Of course, the water 
is full of sharks, but who’s afraid of 
sharks? 

“Oh, yes, I almost forgot . . . the 
native women. Everybody has been 
writing me to stay away from them, so 
I'll have something to say about the 
gals. Temptation has not as yet reared 
its ugly head. How could it? I haven’t 
seen a woman since I arrived. They stay 
in the hills while their hubbies come 
down to work for the Army. Guess who 
works for the Marines? That’s right— 
the Marines. 

“The jungle is everything you read 
about it, only more so. If you can see 
more than 10 feet ahead, you’d better 
look again; your eyes play tricks. Quot- 
ing a Jap officer captured in the fighting 
down here, ‘Marines are not good jungle 
fighters. The trouble is they tear the 
jungle down so there is nothing left to 
fight in.’ Just plugging my outfit, I 
guess.” 


Chess Champ 


Mayor Davw M. Scott, JR., formerly 
of the public utilities department of The 
Chase National Bank, New York, now 
in the Y-Force headquarters in China 
and a veteran of almest eight months’ 
service, is something of a chess player. 
Here’s an account of a recent experience 
as told by Major Scott in The Chase: 


“I’ve played almost no chess sing 
being over here, but a couple of th 
boys dreamed up the idea of getting my 
to play a little simultaneous exhibitiog 
They were very anxious to give it 
try, so I was only too glad to accommg 
date them and give the soldiers a bit g 
amusement. 

“The exhibition came off quite well, 
I think. There were 14 boards and it was 
a long and tough job. It lasted untij 
after midnight and I was plenty tired 
by the time it was over. I was lucky 
enough to get away with losing only one 
game and drawing one, which is much 
better than I had hoped to do. All of 
the boys put up a real scrap and seemed 
to enjoy themselves throughout. It was 
not a very classy set-up, but plenty 
good enough for China, I assure you.” 


Couldn’t Keep Him Down 


Awerican BANK NOTES, house organ 
of The American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, carries this item about 
SAHL SwARz, a former employee now 
with the military services: 

“The notion that Army service means 
a year or two lost from life has been 
thoroughly demolished by Sant Swany, 
29-year-old selectee. . . . 

“Private Swarz received a $5,200 
contract for two pieces of sculpture 
which were to be installed in a North 
Carolina courthouse. He completed the 
models of the statues in his spare time 
—what he could find of it—after finish- 
ing a hard day’s training schedule, 
handicapped by cramped quarters and 
the not too complimentary supervision 
of his camp mates.” 


Traveler 


Franx Howarp, assistant cashier in 
the Foreign Department of The Chase 
National Bank, New York, was the 63rd 
United States citizen ever to enter the 
kingdom of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Howarp returned recently from 
a six-month, 40,000-mile trip through 
Asia in the interests of the bank’s post 
war preparations. After three months ia 
Chungking, China, he continued on to 
Bombay, Calcutta and New Debi 
in India, and from there to Afghanistan. 

His mode of travel varied from # 
plane trip from New York to Chungking 
to a bus ride of 48 hours across roadless 
plains of Afghanistan. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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OMPETITION after the War will be terrific. 

Price will be a controlling factor—and the 

manufacturer whose operating costs are low, will 
be sitting pretty. 


he place to start reducing your costs is in your 
boiler plant. A substantial portion of your profits 
may be going up in smoke—literally. Inefficient 
burners are money wasters. They consume more 
el, produce less heat and power. 


he continuing research of TODD Engineers in 
he field of combustion equipment is responsible 
or TODD’s leadership in the manufacture of 
iquid and gaseous fuel burners. TODD gives you 
be proper equipment ... properly engineered! 


TODD SHIPYARDS 


(COMBUST 
601 West 


KEN * 
NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * HOBO 


GALVESTON * HOUS 


TACOMA 
SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * 


w ORLEANS 


x NE 
Ton * MOBILE « BUENOS AIRE 


modernize your 
boiler plant now 


Factories, commercial buildings and power 
plants, everywhere, have been replacing ineffi- 
cient burners with TODD equipment. They re- 
port fuel savings as high as 10% .. . and even 
larger increases in heat and power production. 


TODD oil or gas burners give more efficient 
combustion . . . reduce fuel costs . . . cut mainte- 
nance charges .. . increase the production of heat 
and power. TODD burners reduce the cost of a 
pound of steam! 


TODD engineers will gladly make an impartial 
study of your entire heat and power setup—with- 
out obligation. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and be ready for postwar competition. 


CORPORATION 


10N EQUIPMENT DIVISION) 


26th Street, New York 


x LOS ANGELES 
$ LONDON 


ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 


nt of 


OF INDIANAPOLIS vertisi 


ells abou 
Officers » the 


ARTHUR V. BROWN § Chairman of the Board eamed ¢ 
RUSSELL L. WHITE President He wr 
WILLIAM P. FLYNN Executive Vice-President 

*WILSON MOTHERSHEAD Vice-President pograms 
GWYNN F. PATTERSON Vice-President oduced 
PAUL C. BUCKLER  Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
HARRY R. FULLER Vice-President orporat 
ROBERT B. MALLOCH Vice-President il we 15 
CLARENCE T. BRADY Vice-President opular 
C. MERLE BROCKWAY Vice-President = | nounce 
EDWARD C. W. WISCHMEIER Vice-President = 4 
LUDWIG G. BURCK Vice-President resided 
HENRY A. PFARRER Asst. Vice-Pres. anion, . 
RUSSELL F. PETERSEN Asst. Vice-Pres. ¥ | “Thes 
FRANK W. DURGAN Asst. Vice-Pres. 
JOHN R. FLETCHER Assistant Cashier : ccent, 
HARRY H. WINTRODE Assistant Cashier hatter 
LEON J. BOERSIG Assistant Cashier eee mes Si 
LESTER H. RAHN Assistant Cashier 
RUSSELL M. RICHWINE Assistant Cashier er open 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
THOMAS F. KILLILA Assistant Cashier this j 
J. KURT MAHRDT Auditor J UNE 30, 1944 Bs 

*On leave in service of the United States. ek. ng 


RESOURCES p your 


Directors Cash on hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve “Ther 
ROY E. ADAMS and other Banks... .... $ 77,418,716.72 . . $208,278,781.53 orth. ¢ 
President, J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co. U. S. Government Securities . . . 130,860,064.81 : 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG ‘ta ero He 
Treasurer, The Union Trust Co. of Indianapolis Other Bonds and Securities .. 23,754,630.50 roops i 


FREDG.APPEL = jg | $tock in The Federal Reserve Bank. 360,000.00 rou th: 
President, Gregory & Appel, Incorporated 26,524,044.44 : 

C. HARVEY BRADLEY sand Discounts 524,044. purse 1 

ARTHUR V. BROWN Chairman of the Board Accrued Interest Receivable... eee 651,201.56 he end 


VOLNEY MALOTT BROWN 
President, The Union Trust Co. of Indianapolis Other Resources 12,497.77 ble bot 


FERMOR S. CANNON, President, Railroad- $259,931,155.80 ere 
men’s Federal Savings & Loan Association LIABILITIES a 
G. A. EFROYMSON Bra, 
President, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. . h the F 
retary-Treasurer, Indianapolis Glove Co. ss 
EDGAR H. EVANS Undivided Profits. ........ 2,758,805.62 
Chairman of Board, Acme-Evans Co. Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid ..... 600,172.07 ion of 1 


JACQUELIN S. HOLLIDAY 


President-Treasurer, Inland Container Corp. 9,938.89 
President, Lilly Varnish Co. $259,931,155.80 tation. 


JOHN J. MADDEN 5 orce fo 
President, John J. Madden Manufacturing Co. ‘ 
WILSON MOTHERSHEAD Vice-President machin 
GWYNN F. PATTERSON Vice-President 
CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, Belt Railroad and Stock Yards Co. 
PETER C. REILLY 
President, Republic Creosoting Co. 
OBIE J. SMITH 
President, 0. J. Smith Realty Co. 
SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
President, Beveridge Paper Co. 
RUSSELL L. WHITE President 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AIN STREET—Continued - 


spaganda 


G. MARQuARDT, Asst. ACS 
+2, XI Corps (in civilian life presi- 
nt of The Marquardt Service, bank 
jvertising specialist, Des Moines), 
ls about the average G.I.’s reaction 
» the ridiculous Jap propaganda 
amed down New Guinea way. 

He writes: “One of the best radio 
rograms we receive is the Zero Hour, 
oduced by the National Broadcasting 
oporation of Japan. Promptly at 
5 each evening excellent music both 
opular and semi-classical and news 
mouncements are interwoven and 
resided over by Tokio Rose and more 
xently her clever wisecracking com- 
anion, Tokio Ann. * 

“These two girls, with a penchant 
pr American slang and mid-western 
cent, come in with some intimate 
hatter that is interesting and some- 
imes side-splitting. The other night 
et opening was, ‘How are all my little 
hans down in New Guinea, tonight 
this is your friendly little enemy Ann 
peaking, up in Tokio.’ Sure you pull 
p your chair! 

“They angle homesickness for all it’s 
orth. On last Monday, ‘This is the 
eto Hour—the program for American 
roops in the South Pacific, reminding 
you that at home—it’s Spring. Of 
ourse none of you would be homesick 
n Monday night, or would you?’ At 
he end, ‘Thanks for listening, honor- 
ble boneheads.’ A little heavy handed 
ere. 

“Bragging of their accomplishments 
n the Far East is on the docket at least 
wice a week—how people in Java have 
been benefited through the introduc- 
ion of new grains and cereals, frequent 
nedical conventions for the elimination 
if disease and suffering, the new reli- 
lous freedom in the Philippines, never 
elore enjoyed under American domi- 
tation. To finish off, a blast at our air 
prce for sinking Jap hospital ships and 
nachine gunning the patients. 

“By bomber and artillery shells come 
he leaflets, five color work by fairly 
apable artists. The theme, ‘Surrender 
ow before it’s too late; you want to re- 
umn to the arms of that beautiful sweet- 
tart you left behind, don’t you?’ (with 
ustrations). 

“With the Australians they really go 
0 town with pictures of the good times 
mericans are having with the home 
own gal while they are up north fight- 
ig and dying in the bush. Their aim 
’as distinctly bad when they showered 
nese on the Yanks. 


“But the average G.I. is a savvy guy 
who takes it all with a dose of salt and 
a broad grin. Didn’t someone say, ‘It’s 
fun to be fooled’?” 


Banker Wins Decorations 


Flight Officer Josep Jack, formerly 
with National City Bank of New York, 
while piloting a Thunderbolt in a raid 
on Brunswick, brought down one FW 
190 and damaged two others in a savage 
dogfight reported in Number Eight, the 
bank’s house organ. 

While Jack was tackling two of the 
FW 190’s, another fired at him from the 
rear. 

“By outmaneuvering him,” he re- 


ports, “I was able to reverse our posi- 
tions so that now I was on his tail. At 
200 yards I opened fire and saw a flurry 
of hits on the wings, fuselage and tail. 
His tail fell completely off. Then there 
was a sudden explosion in the cockpit 
and the enemy pilot came sailing past 
me with his chute streaming behind him. 
This is my claim for a ‘destroyer.’” 
Jack has been decorated both with 
the Air Medal and the Oak Leaf Cluster. 


More Decorations 


Lieutenants GARRET HAZEN and 
Martin NEwstTREET, both former tell- 
ers of the First National Bank of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, have won distinctive 


Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 
June 30, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned 


$ 77,476,526.16 
135,251,151.69 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 360,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds 2,042,459.51 
Loans and Discounts 60,029,631 .88 
Furniture and Fixtures 245,011.17 
Banking House . 2,145,000.00 
Other Real Estate 68,000.00 
Other Assets 14,834.11 
$277,632,614.52 
LIABILETIES 
Capital Stock . $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . . 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net . 4,489,445.04 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 885,507.04 
Deposits 

Individual $134,669,130.75 

Banks and Bankers 76,673 686.57 

U.S. Government . 48,914,845.12 
260,257,662.44 
$277,632,614.52 


First NATIONAL BANK 


in DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


honors as airmen on widely separated 
fronts, according to late reports. Lieu- 
tenant Hazen, Fifth Army Air Force, 
New Guinea, was recently awarded the 
air medal for bravery under intense 
anti-aircraft fire as the crew of his 
bomber “davy-jonesed” a Jap ship. 
This was the fifth medal awarded to the 
lieutenant, who is now acting squadron 
bombardier. 

Lieutenant NEwstTREET, who hasbeen 
stationed in England, recently cabled 
the bank that he had just completed 25 
missions over the Continent as pilot of 
a Flying Fortress and had been made a 
flight commander. He and his crew have 


seen plenty of action and come through 
it all without a scratch. 


What Will Tomorrow Bring? 


Lieutenant Colonel Epwarp J. DRINK- 
ERT, of the Detroit (Michigan) Bank, 
reports from Africa in a recent issue of 
The Teller: 

“Our boat trip was all right, as far as 
I was concerned. I never will make a 
good sailor, yet I wasn’t sick. One more 
boat ride is all that I want for the rest of 
my days. The food on board ship was 
excellent. Physical exercise was very 
limited, due to the crowded conditions, 
still everyone lived through it all. I was 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Securities ....... 
Loans and Discounts 
Investment in Banking Premises 


of 
Accrued Interest .... 
Other Assets .... 


Capital Stock. .......- $ 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits. ..... 


Corporation, Individual and 
ank Deposits. .... 
Savings Deposits ...... 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 
U. S. Government War Loan 


Account 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


United States Government Obligations 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


LIABILITIES 


2,098,202.83 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. ...... 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .. . 


2,937,711.04 

817,419.16 

678,673.01 

563,248.31 
$281,625,716.38 
38,189,892.15 
19,176,634.03 

_112,725,013.40 451,717,255.96 


$ 98,892,147.76 
273,272,261.45 
8,825,428.75 
92,132,065.81 
1,650,000.00 


817,419.16 
1,066,804.36 


156,383.02 


$476,812,510.31 


9,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
$20,098,202.83 


$476,812,510.31 


Contingent Liability on unused loan 
commitments to customers $32,534,974.20 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$134,732,540.72 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in a compartment. with eleven oth, 
colonels, which was very ‘chummy’ 
Movies were shown on board ship evey 
night, so that at least passed some ¢ 
the time. 

“Northern Africa is somewhat lik 
the southern part of California, both jy 
weather and vegetation, but give me th 
good old West Coast at any time. 
natives are rather quaint, as was to be 
expected, but they seem to get alongiy 
accordance with their mode of living 
Their mode of travel is mostly by foot, 
or by the use of burros, or very smal 
horses hitched to two-wheeled carts 
Their dress is like history books shoy 
them, with most of the native wome 
wearing ‘the sheets’ which cover mos 
of their faces. 

“So far, I am still in command of this 
regiment. We are still training, wonder. 
ing just what the morrow will bring.” 


Another Banker Artist 


Prospecting for more bankers who 
are spare-time artists, BANKING found 
Dovucias SHIVELY, president of the 
Citizens State Bank of Santa Pauk 
California. 

More than 15 years ago Mr. Suva 
heard someone remark that you could 
always find time to do what you wanted 
to do. Well, Mr. Sutvety wanted to 
paint—so he did. And he’s been painting 
ever since. Furthermore, he has sold 
pictures. 

Mr. SHIvELy exhibits the product d 
his avocation, and has been featured in 
a one-man show at the California Art 
Club, Hollywood, where 38 of his oil 
were hung. A local newspaper critic, 
commenting on the exhibition, foun 
“a pleasant liveliness in this show, that 
lifts it considerably above the output d 
those towhom the painting of landscape 
is more or less a bore. . . Shivey 
makes every picture different—so mud 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


“Fishermans Wharf” in Moro Bay, painted 
by Douglas Shively, was awarded honorable 
mention at the all state Professional Exhil 

tion at Santa Cruz 
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DIRECTORS 
EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Alkali Works, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
i The Sperry 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 

JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 

CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 

PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Lambert Company 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
i Thacher & 


L. JONES 
Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Mi 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
L Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 
Chairman, Bronse 
Corporation 
HAROLD V. SMITH 
Home 
ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Trust Committee 
GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss- 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
ice-Chairman of the Board 


Wright 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
Western Union 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1944. 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . .$368,368,496.12 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 974,290,789.40 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages. . 6,530,344.91 
State and Municipal Beads. «+ 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . 2,220,300.00 
Other Securities . . .  19,769,300.74 
Loans, Bills Purchased ond ‘Bankes’ 

Acceptances. . . . . . 375,174,898.52 
Banking Houses . . « « 
Other Real Estate Equities 1,525,508.08 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 3,230,573.68 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 3,723,012.86 


$1,797,641,066.44 
LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock . . . $ 8,009,920.00 
Common Stock . . . 32,998,440.00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits . . . . . 50,048,133.78 91,056,493.78 
Reserves. . 7,319,482.17 
Dividend on Commun Stock 

(Payable July 11,1944) . .... 824,959.50 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 

(Payable July 15,1944). . . . . 200,248.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . .. . 3,455,769.15 
—s as Endorser on Acceptances 


$1,797,641,066.44 


United States Government securities carried at $288,299,475.67 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $262,947,502.25 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. The Preferred is convertible 
into and has a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


so that it is often surprising to find that 
it was indeed he who painted a cer- 
tain canvas, and not someone else.” 

Recently the banker-artist made a 
business trip to Nevada. Traveling by 
railroad, bus, street car, plane and auto- 
mobile, he carried a pocket-size water 
color sketch book. With it went a brush 
that took its place beside his fountain 
pen and a small flask of water. When 
he returned the book was filled with 
sketches from which he has since made 
several large paintings. 

“An hour a day,” he says, “over 
several years permits a remarkable 
amount to be done. I try to read a 
book or paint a picture each week.” 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 

Loame amd $ 49,250,803.13 
U. S. Government 391,677,305.82 
Other Bonds and Securities...... dchisidadcecees 95,376,184.40 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock...........eeeeeeeees 270,000.00 
Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances....... 593,312.40 
Other Resources. 692,138.00 
Cash and Due from Banks....... 126,499,198.19 


LIABILITIES 


And he adds: “ Many have delegated 
to others or lost by disuse some of the 
instincts of invention, creative ideas, 
and making things with their own 
hands.” 


People You Know 


A. McDOoNNELL, who has 
been executive vice-president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Little 
Rock since 1933, becomes vice-president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis on August 
15. Mr. McDonnell, who is chairman 
of the Bank Management Commis- 


Capital $ 3,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund......... 6,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc.......ccceeeeeees 12,921,672.54 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1944........ 135,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding. . 665,441.19 
122,755.26 
Deposits: 


U. S. 
$665,758,941.94 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$162,184,632.58 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required 
by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$530,389.98 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUY WAR BONDS 


154,533,414.70 636,515,956.84 


.he was a teller. L. to r., Captain 5 


sion, A.B.A., will have charge of; 
general operations, banks and bap 
and savings divisions. 


W. PoLtock, formerly yj 
the First National Bank of Tuly 
now treasurer of the Deep Rock § 
Company. He was a guest at the reg 
convention of the American Insti, 
of Banking convention. It was his} 
consecutive annual A.I.B. meeting. 


Rosert L. Gorpon, recently agg 
ant vice-president of the Bank of An 
ica, Los Angeles, and in charge of j 
bank’s commodity loan department 
Southern California, has been m 
vice-president of the Lawrence Sysig 
Field Warehousing. He is a former pp 
ident of Los Angeles Chapter, Alj 


CHARLES C. HAWLEY has succes 
Dudley L. Parsons as manager of — 
New York Trust Company’s publics 
lations department. Mr. Hawtey } th 
worked in other departments of { th 
bank. Mr. Parsons is now with Willa el 
E. Rudge’s Sons, a printing firm. fa 

The First Bank and Trust Compl fo 
of Utica, New York, has announe th 
these promotions: Davip T. Pyne fn ar 
assistant trust officer to trust offq 
succeeding GEORGE H. Nonrkis, re 
tired; Erppon L. Jones, from assis be 
treasurer to assistant secretary rey 
sistant trust officer; A. FRANK Reem T 
to assistant trust officer. 

hi 
CHARLES W. MILLARD, JR. and Na Ic 


D. CALLANAN, previously assistant s 
retaries of the Manufacturers & Trade 
Trust Company of Buffalo, New Yo 
have been promoted to vice-preside 
in the bank’s investment division a 
business extension division respectivel 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Captain Andrew S. Sawers visits the 
facturers Trust Company, New York, 


David V. Pruschen, A. Herbert Plan 

and Henry C. Von Elm. Captain Sawer 

completed 90 flying missions in the 
Pacific 


| 
| 
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YOU require 32g ACRES FOR FOOD AND CLOTHES every year— 


what are you doing about them? 


THE FATE OF AMERICA’S FARM LAND 


1s 


The fact that you are not actually working on the 
soil today does not mean that you are any the less 
affected by what happens to it. 

If you are an employer and hire the heads of a 
thousand families, you are dependent not only on 
the *342 acres that supply your own food and 
clothes, and 342 acres for each member of your 
family, but also on the **13,300 acres that are 
necessary to feed and clothe the men who work 
for you and their families. How important it is, 
then, for those 13,300 acres to continue producing 
and producing cheaply! 

It is vital to you and to every businessman to 
realize that practically all of our farm land has 
been or is now in use. Farmers can no longer move 
on to fresh land if their present farms wear out. 
The last frontier has been crossed. 

That’s why everyone should be concerned that 
high production costs and low net returns no 
longer tempt the farmer to “mine” the fertility of 


*Based on United States Department of Agriculture figures. 


BUSINESS 


his land and leave behind an impoverished agri- 
culture—the evil that already has laid waste far 
too large a number of America’s farms. 

Only with improved machines and methods can 
farm production costs be driven down—down to a 
level that leaves the farmer a fair profit after he 
has met all soil maintenance charges and returned 
to the land as much fertility as he has taken out. 

It is low production costs that make American 
industry strong. And lower costs of raising food 
and clothes through modern farm mechanization 
will help keep those costs low. They will provide 
the basis for a permanently sound agriculture—a 
strong foundation for prosperity in both urban 
and rural communities. 

Whatever you can do by word or by act to help 
bring about a lower cost of production on our 
farms will be a worth-while contribution to build- 
ing a stronger and a more secure America. What 
happens on our acres is everybody’s business. 


** Based on average American family of 3.8 members. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC., Dearborn, Mich. 


Ford Tractor 


her-Wool 1.86 acres Dairy Products . 


Vegetables .08 acres Cotton .07 acres 


with Ferguson System and Ferguson Implements 


78 acres 


Grains-Cereals .37 acres 


A request to Harry Ferguson Inc. will bring you an enlargement of this message 


Poultry-Eggs .25 acre 


Fruits .05 acres Sugar-Syrup 04 acres 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


PARKER S. MAppvx, president of the 
San Francisco Bank, California, has 
been elected chairman of the Northern 
California Committee of Russian War 
Relief. 


Henry B. BopwWELt, Graduate School 
of Banking alumnus, has been made a 
second vice-president of The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, assigned to 
the trust investment division. 


_ The Continental Bank & Trust Com- 

pany of New York has appointed 
CHARLES S. PARKER, JR., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the investment port- 
folio and the municipal bond depart- 
ment. 


M. vice-president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, has been made executive vice- 
president of the American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


ANDREW L. Harris, secretary of the 
Banking Division of the National In- 
dustrial Information Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
has been made sales promotion director 
of Eagle-Picher Sales Company. 


Currton E. Morris has been elected 
trust: officer of the LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago. He formerly held the 
same position with the Geneva (New 
York) Trust Company. 


Mr. Parker Mr. Morris 


Miss IRENE J. Buiss has been made 
an assistant secretary of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. 


Rop MACLEAN, advertising manager 
of California Bank, Los Angeles, is now 
a director of the Advertising Club of 
that city. 


GeorcE D. Everett has been elected 
president of the Merrill Trust Com- 
pany, Bangor, Maine. Formerly execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer, he 
succeeds SHERMAN N. SHUMWAY, who 
is resigning to accept the vice-presi- 
dency of the Signal Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


The Colonial Trust Company of Ne 
York has elected to its direc 
James S. Carson, a vice-presid 
American & Foreign Power Comp 
Inc.; James A. BEHA, former S 
tendent of Insurance for New ¥ 
State; and Joun S. Everts, a 
president of the bank. i. 


The Association of Chicago 
Women announces the election 
cers for the ensuing year, as folle 

Marion W. Mitts, First Nati 
Bank of Chicago, president; Bz 
SmitH, Chemical Bank & Trust 
pany of New York, vice-presi 
ELIZABETH KLIENDIENST, Harris 
& Savings Bank, secretary; an¢ 
BERTA MeETCALF, Madison 
National Bank, treasurer. 

Committee chairmen appointed 
Miss Mitts are: ELizABETH Mg 
Drovers National Bank, program; } 
Waite, The Northern Trust Comp 
membership; SUSANNE H. Boyce, 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, 
licity; Bascock, South Eas 
tional Bank, finance; and OpLE M 
National Bank of Austin, welfare. 7 


NEWELL S. Knicut, formerly 
ated with Barcus, Kindred & Comp 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 * 7 7 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


June 30, 1944 
Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customets’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, Etc 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 


$110,650,197 .96 
115,346,999 .51 
107,617,091 .20 

33,560,180 .98 
36,324,096. 60 
104,233,352 .00 
540,000 .00 
213,200.35 
1,698,665 .45 


$510, 183,784.05 


2,744,136. 51 $ 20,744,136.51 


9,286,518 . 24 
213,200.35 


479,939,928 .95 
$510,183,784.05 


$452,824,362 .42 
27,115,566 .53 


$97,000,000 of U. S. Government a. aod $300, gee of State and Municipal 


Securities are pledg 


to secure $78. 


41 of States Government 


Deposits and $13,993,629.42 of Tuee Yoon and to oy for fiduciary powers. 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Buy War Bonds 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


8 Directors 


JAMES M. BARK 
Chairman, Allstate 
MARK A. BROWN 
Vice-President 
THOMAS DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
President 
HOWARD W. FENTON 
Chairman of the Board 
FRED G. GURLEY 
Vice-President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 
ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 


ALBERT W. HARRIS 
Chicago 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Vice-President and Chairman of Executive 
Committee 
SYDNEY _G. McALLISTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
International Harvester Co. 
OHN McKINLAY 
Chairman, National Tea Co. 
FRANK McNAIR 
Vice-President 
MELLINGER 
Bell Telephone Co. 
CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
PAUL S. RUSSELL 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM P. SIDLEY 
Sidley, McPherson, Austin & Burgess 
HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 
STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllivaine 
ARD W. WILLITS 
Chrn. of Board. The Adams & Westlake Co. 
FRANK H. WOODS 
Chairman of Board, 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corp. 
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HOMES BUILT OF 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Consider the “Plus Values” 
in a Home Like This! 


omes Dri-Bilt with Douglas fir 
blywood offer five distinct ad- 
antages to the builder, the 
buyer—and the mortagee. 


nthe first place, a plywood Dri- 
Bilt home is a liveable home. The 
armth and beauty of Douglas 
ir plywood can be fully realized 


by utilizing Plywall* and Ply- 


banel* for interior walls, ceilings, 
built-ins. 


pecond, the outside appearance 
alue of the home is enhanced 
because Douglas fir plywood is 
ideally suited to modern archi- 
ectural treatment. 


ird, long life is assured because 
bf the natural durability of Doug- 
as fir—and because the ‘‘Dri- 
Bilt with plywood method of con- 
struction reduces the danger of 


Because of its many outstanding 
qualities, Douglas Fir Plywood to- 
day serves the war effort exclu- 
sively. When it is no longer so 
urgently needed it will again be 
available for the construction of 
better homes. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


twisting studs and joists. The 
fact that plywood walls are 
puncture-proof and crack-proof 
also adds to the home's life span. 


Fourth, Dri-Bilt methods save on 
building time (often as much as 
4 to 6 weeks) allowing the 
home to be occupied sooner. 


Fifth, buyer acceptance and re- 
sale values are increased because 
of all the advantages, listed 
above. These ‘‘plus-values’’ are 
the reasons we say “Homes built 
of Douglas Fir plywood are good 
investments”! 


* Plypanel and Plywall are two of several grades 
of Douglas fir plywood. Plypanel is made for 
interior panelling and built-ins. Plywall is for 
walls and ceilings. Plyscord is for sheathing 
and subfloors. Plyform is for concrete forms. 
Exterior-type (EXT-DFPA) is made with water- 
proof binder for permanent outside use. All meet 
US Commercial Standard CS 54-42— and are 
accepted by the FHA and approved in the 
Uniform Building Code. 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Chicago, has become bond department 
manager for the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank of St. Louis. 


R. McLEAN STEWART, vice-president 
and director of Harriman, Ripley & 
Company, Inc., New York City, has 
resumed his activities with the firm 
after completing a special assignment 
as executive director of training with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Joun W. STEEN has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Peoples 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Monessen, Pennsylvania, to take charge 
of the Radio and Radar Division of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Baltimore. 


JosepH H. Riccs, vice-president, 
Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. Other 
bankers elected to the association’s 
board were: J. F. Watters, Morris 
Plan Bank, Cleveland, and Henry W. 
CHRISTENSEN, Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 


DarraGH A. Park, vice-president of 
the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 
New York, has been 
appointed general 
chairman for the 
annual campaign 
of the Travelers 
Aid Society of New 
York. 


Horace SCHERMERHORN, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, recently received from Amherst 
College the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts for his outstanding work in 
trust fund investments. 


MERRILL J. CAMPBELL, recently re- 
turned from two years’ leave of absence 
spent overseas on special work in con- 
nection with the aircraft industry, has 
been named vice-president of the Ma- 
rine Midland Group, Inc. He will be 
engaged in business development work. 


FREDERICK C. MESSENGER, comp- 
troller of the Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago, and Ira E. OGDEN, 
assistant vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, have been elected to 


ident and member of the board of 


membership in the Controllers [py 
tute of America, a technical and », 
fessional organization devoted ty ; 
provement of controllership procedy 


(C 


W. W. McEAcuern was elected pal git is t 
rectors of the new First National } 
of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, forme 
the Barnett National Bank. Mr, yj 
EACHERN announced that he plans 
retain his interest in the Union Tr 
Company of St. Petersburg, and 
continue as vice-chairman of the bo 
of directors, a post to which he was¢& 
vated a few weeks ago after serving 
president for the past 13 years, 


Colonel ELGAN C. ROBERTSON, pre 
dent of the First National Bank 
Marianna, Arkansas, on leave for { 
duration, has been named executi 
officer of the 62nd A.A.A. Brigade, s 
tioned at Camp Stewart, Georgia. 


Major Grant W. BowEn, preside 
of the Stewart National Bank, Livoni 
New York, and former president oft 
New York Bankers Association, } 
been transferred from Australia to Ne 
Zealand with his unit of the Fifth 
Force Service Command. 
solutel; 
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PERFORATORS 


* 


~ 


The War Production Board has authorized 


manufacture of a limited number of 
Cummins Check Cancelers, Endorsers and 


terfeite 
vere 01 


Signers. Delivery of these units will be con- a 
tingent on an approved WPB Form 1688. 6S 
Write us for details and WPB forms. both tl] 

lish the 


EMENT 


Although Cummins Production Lines are 
engaged in manufacture of vital gun and 
plane parts, it will be possible to manufac- 
ture a limited number of replacements... 
also machines that are essential for the 
handling of an increased volume of business. 


Cummins Perforator 


DIVISION OF A. S. C. CORPORATION 


4740 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


CHECK 


ENDORSERS 


CHECK SIGNERS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


eit is the same as stealing that much 
money!” 
“What happened in court?” Kirby 
asked rather curtly. He didn’t enjoy 
having his fumble rubbed in. “ Besides, 
['d already stamped it ‘counterfeit’ 
badn’t 1?” 

“Tt must have taken ’em quite a time 
tosmudge that word ‘counterfeit’ out,” 
dm Castle said. ‘That was brought out in 


court, too. The Secret Service had the 
case all polished up.” 
“Did they try to argue the case?” 


ank Surest thing you know. Mr. Kessel- 
for tring was their lawyer. He’s quite a 
ecutii friend of Judge Hurst. He had ’em plead 
de, guilty—confession and avoid- 
a. 
So?” 

resides “Well, before the case came to trial a 
true bill had been found by a grand 
toftiiury of 23 people. Then when the 
on, Government presented its case in court, 
to NaMleach of the storekeepers climbed on the 
ifth MMstand and identified the bill and told 


exactly what happened. It was ab- 
solutely open and shut. So Judge Hurst 
alted the trial and sent for the at- 
orneys. He asked Kesselring what his 
ffense against the obvious facts was 
going to be. Kesselring said it was that 
his wife and sister-in-law weren’t coun- 
terfeiters; they were good citizens and 
ere only doing what almost anybody 
Ise would have done, to avoid losing 
the five dollars. 

“So you want the jury to ignore 
both the law and the facts, and estab- 
h the very practice the law is intended 
to prevent?’ ” 


HAT did Kesselring say?” Kirby 
asked, 

“He changed the plea to guilty. 
here wasn’t anything else he could do. 
The judge practically told him he’d 
bear down in sentencing ’em if he 
didn’t.” 

“Then what?” 

“The judge gave ’em three years 
tach, but suspended sentence, indef- 
i itely. Only they have to report to a 
probation officer for a year.” 

“Cripes!” Henry Kirby commented, 
‘Think of Mrs. Kesselring having to 
report to a probation officer, just like a 
ommon criminal! I never should have 
even that bill back to her.” 

“She’s lucky at that,” said Castle. 


‘The judge might not have suspended 
ne sentence.” 
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“The 
*em three years each, 
but suspended sen- 


In future issues BANKING hopes to publish other “factual fiction” articles by Mr. 


Stearns dealing with counterfeiting, forgery, and the work of the United States Secret 
Service. 


judge 


gave 


tence . 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE 


PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand andin Banks ........+2-. $144,225,145.68 
United States Government Obligations ... . 551,321,114.25 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ......... 999,000.00 
State, Municipal and Other Securities ..... e 14,625,694.04 
Loans and Discounts 245,124,661.83 
Customers’ Liability om Acceptances . ..... 27,775.37 
LIABILITIES 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. .... ee 10,799,191.05 
Reserve for Contingencies 2,178,504.88 
Capital Notes 11,000,000.00 
Retirement Fund for Capital Notes 2,500,000.00 
DEPOSITS 
Demand «+ « $401,046,661.89 
U.S.War ae Deposits . , 195,290,510.48 
Estates Trust Department . 16,066,726.48 
Corporate Trust Department 3,896,464.76 916,152,001.73 
Accrued Taxes, Interest,ete. 2,838,046.05 
, Acceptances Executed for Customers ..... . 27,775.37 


Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$37 654,416.57 


United States Government Obligations carried at $251,677 462.40 are pledged to secure U.S. War 
Loan Deposits and other public funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


We welcome in 1944 individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


50 YEARS OF BANKING USEFULNESS 


46 Convenient Offices 
Ovt-of-town: 
Bedford + Lorain + Painesville + Willoughby 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 
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Earnings of Brisa Banks 


ost people are aware that the 
M published profits of the British 
banks do not disclose the actual 
profits owing to the age-long practice 
of making adequate provision for all re- 
serves. What, however, has puzzled the 
layman and given rise to considerable 
adverse comment is the fact that the 
banks have not as yet become liable to 
excess profit tax, though their wartime 
published profits show an appreciable 
rise over those of the base years. 
Deposits have rocketed up to an all 
time high and the bulk of the newly 
created deposits has all been Jent to the 
Government at rates ranging from 114% 
per cent to 2% per cent while depos- 
itors have to remain content with a 
mere % per cent interest. It has been 
suggested that as a result of this great 
increase in deposits the banks as a 
whole have been earning some $200 
million additional profit per year. If so, 
why no excess profits tax? 


Trost people—and they are many— 
who look upon bankers as the “ villians 
of the piece” have not been slow in 
making veiled suggestions to the effect 
that the banks have been astute enough 
so to arrange their accounts that the 


Noise 
contro 


ACOUSTOR 


taxation authorities have been hood- 
winked and excess reserves have es- 
caped taxation. They also suggest that 
as the credit is in substance created by 
the Government, the banks should Jend 
the new deposits free of interest or at a 
nominal rate. 


of this criticism is ‘‘ hooey.” 
Sir John Anderson, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, recently answered some of 
the foregoing criticisms in a speech in 
the House of Commons, though un- 
fortunately he did not go far enough 
to silence the vociferous know-alls. He 
did, however, state that the figure of 
$200 million extra profit per annum was 
greatly in excess of the actual amount 
which he inferred was but half the sum. 
He also referred to the fall of some 
billion dollars in advances, the most 
remunerative of all assets, and men- 
tioned that rates charged on advances 
generally had been reduced. 

The banks have also had to meet a 
large increase in overhead charges, 
A.R.P. expenses, and the making up of 
pay to members serving in the Forces. 

Nevertheless, the fact that current 
profits are higher than those of the base 
years gives rise to unanswered queries. 


| CABINET 


Cuts NOISE to a Whis pe - on 


any Standard Busin 


ess Machine 


The Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise at the source. 
In a few minutes, the one-piece cabinet can be 


placed in position around the 
racket ceases forever. . . 


machine and the 


- Quiet reigns supreme 


whether you have one machine or several. 


Customers and employees alike enjoy blanket quiet- 
ness made possible by Acoustor Cabinets. The 
built-in fluorescent lighting plus noise control re- 
duces operator fatigue. A girl will post more fig- 
ures accurately each day and customers approve the 
neat appearance of a department with Acoustor- 


equipped machines. 


PHONE ee WIRE ee WRITE eee 


= 


livery on order. 


THE (| COUSTOR COMPANY 


650 MARSHALL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, QHIO 


Prompt response to inquiry and quick de- 


Anyone familiar with British bank 
practice can easily appreciate that 
published profits of the base years g 
for very good reasons have been up 
stated — but the layman does not 
derstand these matters, and it is 
layman who is to the fore in his 
cism. In their own interests it would 
well for the banks to give some sort 
authoritative reply. 

F. BRADSHAW 


Sow 


Every once in a while Chicagoans 
about the taste of their drinking water 
may be that more of them are drinking 
now. 


We hope that after the war A 
won’! feel like the negro preacher 
considered himself lucky to get his 
back after the collection. 4 


The world hasn’t a broken heart, J 
cracked head. 


Poland tried a pianist for presi 
after the last war. If they’re looking 
crooner this time, we will be glad to 
them one and credit their lend-lease 
count. 


NOISELESS NOISE 


Each Acoustor Cabinet has built-in 
fluorescent lighting. No glare or 
vibration. Fits any standard size of 


Place order today. 


e machine. No alterations are 
needed to have quiet. Stan- 
dard finish is office green. 


You need no extra space for 


Acoustor Cabinets. Hi 


a typical layout. 
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hat’s where Johnny is today—your brother— 
on—sweetheart—the little boy from down the 
block or around the corner. Now he’s a war- 
oughened veteran of several campaigns—in Italy, 


lormandy or on a Pacific isle. But, veteran that 


he is, it is only human for him to be thinking of 


tis home so far away and realizing how close to 
leath he’s been and may yet be. 

Yet Johnny may be closer to home and 
urther from death than he thinks, thanks to 


the American Red Cross and the wonderful work 
it’s doing — among the most important, super- 
vising the collection and processing of the blood 
plasma that may save his life. 

It only takes us a few minutes to give our blood 
but it may mean years of life to Johnny—years 
to fight, to conquer and eventually to live at home. 
Think of that and make an appointment with 

your nearest blood donor center. You may be 


giving years to your Johnny—or the others. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
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“Sometimes, Papa, I Haye 
Doubts!” 


ORPORATIONS A 


WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM PC AN 
C COAST BUSINESS 


INDIVIDUALS + SEND US YOUR PACIFI 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


as of June 30,1944 Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities. 196,103,747.30* submitted for each vacant men: 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... $2,158,746.88 ership. : 
State,County and Municipal Bonds... .. 3,836,403.02 No one may be reappointed to th 
Other Bonds and Securities ......... 1,724,883.41 7,720,033.31* council for a consecutive term, bu! 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... 300,000.00 otherwise no conditions of rank. 
Ownership of California Trust Company............ 1,475,324.66t f 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ............. 993,036.65 selection of members, although it may 
Income Nor Gollected 846,373.11 be expected that the accent will be 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 339,004.69 youth. The principal requirement, how 


played qualities of intelligence, initi 
tive, competence and other evidences ¢ 
high ability and potential leadership. 


LIABILITIES 


Demand... $189,859,590.49 Two considerations governed the 
99,546,127.92 lection of the first council from branche 

ther Public Funds. ....... ,070,687. 780,538. 

Reserve for Bepenses ... s 428,496.30 San Francisco Bay (1) = a 

Reserve for Dividend on Common Stock Payable July 1,1944 100,000.00 travel situation ; and (2) accessibility ul 

Income Collected, Not Earned 263,035.29 | members during the time the councils 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances... 488,754.69 organizing and evolving its program ant 

Capital: Preferred... 800,000.00 procedures. When conditions pemil 

Undivided Profits.............-. 2,513,105.11 12,513,105.11. | Cal limitations. 

*$41,952,500.00 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. > full responsibility for its operations and 
tCalifornia Trust Company— owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service President Giannini states that the seni 

—has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $224,655.56. management “will lean over backwarés 

to make sure that it does not interle 
OFFICERS in any way with the council’s propé 

ARCH W. ANDERSON, President functioning.” 
On matters which concern bank po 
FRANK L. KING, Executive Vice-President icy the council will present its recoly 
Senior Vice-President Vice-President and Counsel = mendations to the senior managemell. 
ALLAN HANCOCK CHAS. E. DONNELLY = On other matters, the council will for 
Vice-Presidents ward its views directly to the depati 

ARTHUR T. BRETT Cc. C. DEPLEDGE W. WAYNE GLOVER ment or officers concerned. 

F.S. HANSON T. E.IVEY,JR. F.M.MAGEE H. J. MENDON 
HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE W.F.BRANDT After the war many nations will 
H. E. HUDSON J.G. MAULHARDT B. B. ODELL Us large amounts. But we will net 


collect for two reasons. First, welll 
sorry for them and, second, they wor! 
have the money. 
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NEW YORK 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . .. . . « «$ 275,026,223.99 


U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Banking Houses . 

Interest Accrued . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Total 

LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits . 
Reserves: 


Dividend: 


Total 


1,075,118,624.62 
17,807,992.31 
19,417,173.16 
32455455377-98 
2,767,089.74 
13,774,008.00 
34955521.60 
761,120.93 


$1,732,713,132-33 


$104,948,930.12 
9,201 ,631.80 


1 050,000.00 
762,998.53 
1,616,749,571.88 


$1,732,713,132.33 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities . . . « 


HEAD OFFICE: 70 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. . LONDON O 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$446,340,327.65 


FFICE: 7, Princes Street, E.C.2 
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Cotton Futures as a Credit Tool 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 

That there have been abuses, as 
in almost any other human activity, 
cannot be denied—but we are often 
led to miss the forest for the trees, and 
one of our great failings is to try to 
correct individual abuses by destroying 
the system. 

Fundamentally the cotton exchange 
is an instrument to give assurance and 
to remove the gamble, and it is this 
factor of the exchange in which bankers 
are so vitally interested. 


IN ARIZONA... 


rich, fertile soil, 


For example, to go beyond the farm- 
ing stages, a conservative merchant 
buys actual “spot” cotton for which he 
can find no immediate industrial pur- 
chaser and sells a corresponding quan- 
tity of “time contracts” on the ex- 


change. He thus protects himself from 
sharp losses resulting from price changes. 
If values decline he naturally loses on 
his inventory of actual cotton, but 
recoups these losses by a corresponding 
decline in the value of the “futures” he 
has sold. 


mild climate, and abundant 


water supply through controlled irrigation assure a year-round 


growing season and a great diversity of crops. 


Its 963,000 


arable acres are producing record-breaking harvests of food 
and fiber ranging in variety from lettuce, tomatoes, melons, 
citrus and dates to alfalfa, flax, wheat, sugar beets and cotton. 


Arizona has consistently held a top position among the leading 


agricultural sections of the nation. 


To prove that Arizona 


agriculture is a growing industry—in more ways than one— 
total crop production values have increased during the past 
ten years from $19,200,000 to $88,245,000. Today, Arizona’s 
farms — including land, buildings, implements and domestic 
animals—represent an investment of more than $250,000,000. 


Other industries — both large and small — will find 
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Arizona worthy of serious consideration in shaping 
their post-war plans. 


PROGRESSING WITH ARIZONA 


NATIONAL 


79 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


A manufacturer gets an order fg 
large quantity of cotton goods and 
not immediately available a sufics 
quantity of spot cotton (as has } 
pened so often recently in the indusp 
vast expansion in support of the 
effort). He can protect himself by p 
chasing sufficient quantities of « 
tures” cotton through the facilities 
the exchange. These he sells out yi 
the actual cotton comes to hand and 
is thus protected from losing on 
finished goods contract through g 
sharp variations in the price of they 
staple. 

These are not gambles, but as imp 
tant from a banker’s point of view 
fire insurance or any other variety 
insurance of which any prudent n 
would avail himself. 

And they make for a construefj 
line of bank credit. 


WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


extend its life to July 1, 1947, andi 


general broaden its powers and incre 
the scope of its operations and activiti 
have been introduced by Senator Mi 
ray of Montana (S. 1913) and } 
sentative Robinson of Utah (H. 
4801). 


In addition to the authority whi 


the corporation now has to make lo 
or advances to small business concer 
to finance their conversion to wal 
essential civilian production, these} 
would give the corporation the po 

(a) to enter into contracts with ua 
and financing institutions, guarantee 
or insuring them against loss of pring 
or interest on loans, and (b) to malt 
to participate with any bank or ii 

ing institution in making loans tos 
business concerns for the following | 

poses: (1) to facilitate reconversioni 

war to civilian or peacetime operati 
(2) to reestablish such concerns in i 


previous or similar kind of business, 


suspension or discontinuance of b 
resulted substantially from the 0 
tions of war economy, (3) to prvi 
working capital for the preservatio 
expansion of such concerns, and () 
meet the financing requirements os 
concerns arising from tardy settle 
or delay in payment of claims ! 
upon termination or cancellatiod 
government procurement contracts 
In order to be eligible for insuraX* 
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the character of loan applied for. 
yy loan or commitment exceeding 
000 requires prior approval and 
surrence of a majority of the cor- 
ation’s board of directors. The prin- 
sal amounts of all loans and commit- 
nts made or participated in by the 
poration (exclusive of insurance com- 
iments and guaranties) outstanding 
any one time shall not exceed 25 per 


ities, amortizations, security, and 


viewamher terms necessary and consistent 
riety @ith the purposes of the act. However, 
nt mi application for a loan or other com- 

itment is to be rejected solely upon 
tructimmhe basis of the collateral offered or the 


k of any collateral,-or the status of 
he balance sheet or financial statement, 
henever the corporation is otherwise 
tisfied as to the soundness of the loan. 


A “small business concern” is defined 
sany enterprise for profit, of whatever 
#pnd, conducted in the United States, its 
erritories, or possessions, which (a) if 
gaged primarily in production or man- 
acturing, has 500 or less employees in 
te calendar year next preceding an 
pplication for a loan or (b) if primarily 
wholesale establishment, whose net 
es aggregate not more than $1,000,- 
) for such year or (c) if primarily a 
tail, amusement, service, or construc- 
om establishment, whose net sales or 
keipts for such year aggregate not 
ore than $250,000. The corporation 
ay also treat as a small business any 
.gpncern not included in the definition 
henever it would further the policies 
hd purposes of the act to do so. The 
finition excludes any business con- 
which the corporation finds is a 
bminating unit in its trade or industry, 
is under the management or control 
dominating unit, even if it otherwise 
mes within the definition of a “small 
@siness concern.” 
The corporation would be, in effect, 
€ representative of small business 
thin the Government. 


DERAL RESERVE GUARANTEED 
LOANS TO BUSINESS 


The Wagner-Spence Bill would re- 
tecompletely the provision of section 
bb of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
lates to loans to industrial and com- 
cial business. The revised section 


agust 1944 


yanty, the loan must not bear in- “13b would authorize the Federal Re- 
yest at more than the prevailing rate serve banks: 


“(1) to guarantee a financing institu- 
tion against loss of principal or 
interest on any loan to a busi- 
ness enterprise and 

“(2) to make commitments to pur- 
chase and thereafter to purchase 
from a financing institution any 
loan made to a business enter- 
prise.” 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 


int ($250,000,000) of the authorized eral Reserve System are to prescribe the 
sital of the corporation. In connection limitations and conditions governing 
ith any of the loans, discounts, ad- the operations of the Federal Reserve 
nces and other commitments, the cor- banks under the new provision. A fund 
ration may prescribe classifications, of $139,299,557 (the amount which was 
mitations, interest rates, charges, ma- paid by the Federal Reserve banks for 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities . ... . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Other Real Estate 


Total Resources . 


Undivided Profits ...... 


Total Capital Funds. . 


Held for Investment ... 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills .. . 

Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 
Dividend Payable July 1,1944 . 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Differencein 
Balances between Various Of- 
fices Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 
penses, Taxes,ete. . . 


Total Liabilities . . 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


stock of the FDIC) is made available to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to cover losses incurred 
by Federal Reserve banks through these 
operations. The stock of the FDIC 
owned by the Federal Reserve banks 
would be cancelled and reissued to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be held by 
him on behalf of the United States. 

The provisions of the Securities Act 
of 1933 are made inapplicable to any 
obligation evidencing a loan guaranteed 
or subject to a commitment to purchase 
pursuant to the provisions of the section. 

S. 1918 is in the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and H.R. 4804 is 
in the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


$ 57,370,003.60 
7,800,000.00 
16,617,847.40 
1,618,554.46 
9,625,495.27 
1,659, 725.36 
94,691,626.09 
860,848.20 
$3,601,236,269.04 


36,054,427.91 


General Contingency Reserve. . . . + « « 34,820,362.96 
Deposits . . + + $3,157,081,727.71 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 33,718,634.52 

T tal De its . . . 190,800,362.23 
Federal Funds = eee * 57,650,000.00 


$ 3,499,552.88 
1,880,998.42 


? 


113,589.00 
152,550.00 
2,700,000.00 


743,598.78 


16,582,823.70 


21,911,115.94 


$3,601,236,269.04 


Securities carried at $982,390,024.08 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. " 

In previous Statements balances then in General Contingency Reserve were applied to reduce the 
stated value of assets, while in this Statement the General Contingency Reserve is shown separately. 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English Branches as of June 26, 
1944, French Branches as of October 31, 1942, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Financial League of Nations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

As stated by Lord Keynes, the bank 
will “increase the health, prosperity, 
and friendship of the participating coun- 
tries” during its early life mainly by its 
reconstruction activities. Later will 
come emphasis on the development of 
resources and productive capacity. Lord 
Keynes envisages the bank as promot- 
ing “a policy of expansion in the world’s 
economy in the sense in which this term 
is the exact opposite of inflation.” 

The bank will have available a fifth 


THE FORT WORTH 


of its capital for direct loans for ap- 
proved purposes in the currencies of the 
contributing members. Most of its re- 
sources, however, will be devoted to 
guaranteed loans, issued through the 
ordinary investment markets where, 
because of the risks certain to be in- 
volved, there would otherwise be diffi- 
culty in placing the loan. 

A second type of loan may be placed 
through the regular investment market 
on the bank’s behalf in its own name, 
with the loan proceeds being then re- 


NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


JUNE 30, 


* 


1944 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 
MATURING WITHIN 1 YEAR 
MATURING 1 TO 5 YEARS 
MATURING 5 TO 10 YEARS 
MATURING OVER 10 YEARS 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS 

OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 

STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 

BANKING HOUSE 


OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


LIABIL 


DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL 
BANK 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, AND EXPENSES 
RESERVE—TO COVER ALL BOND PREMIUMS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


$ 49,912,861.52 


$28,528,447.42 
11,806,234.38 
13,002,165.64 


202,000.00 53,538,847.44 


2,322,451.92 
124,917.50 
127,500.00 
28,928,374.27 
188,479.36 


1,462,501.00 


1.00 
18,896.78 
21,279.18 


ITIES 


$76,724,600.96 
32,795,606.62 
17,880,853.69 


2,717,815.04 $130,118,876.31 


18,896.78 
31,940.02 
463,660.66 
273,179.88 
3,971.17 


$ 2,500,000.00 

1,850,000.00 

635,585.15 
5,735,585.15 


$136,646,109.97 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $26,260,493.69 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure publicfunds and for other purposes required or permitted bylaw. 


lent by the bank. Also, the bank wij 
authorized to participate in loans p, 
by others. 

The bank’s intellectual authors 
ognized that only a very few count; 
primarily the United States, can , 
ply most of the capital that the wo 
will be seeking after the war. The 
thors therefore sought an institutigg 
which all the members would share { 
risks in proportions corresponding 
their several capacities. 


Guaranties given by the bank will 
late to the annual servicing of loans} 
interest and amortization. Being spr 
over a period of years, the guarant 
cannot fall due suddenly as a lumps 
obligation, Lord Keynes points 
On its loans and guaranties the kx 
will earn a commission, uniform for 
borrowers alike—without attempii 
“the invidious task of . . . asses 
their credit-worthiness.”’ These 
sions will augment the bank’s reser 


A detail that will interest bankens 


that there will be an advisory cou 


of not less than seven outstanding cif 


zens of the member countries, includi 
representatives of banking, business, 
dustry, labor and agriculture. 

The headquarters of the bank, il 
those of the fund, will be in the Unit 
States. 


Lord Keynes has attributed ti 


bank’s patronimity to the United Sta 
Treasury. The American supporters 


the bank state that the new institut 


will carefully expand United States¢ 
ports, while at the same time, in 
trast to the experience of the twentif 
provide the best kind of security ) 
devised to make possible our investme 
abroad. Repayment, it is admitted, 

depend on an enlargement of Unit 
States imports of goods and servic 
But as one American put it: “If we 

to play the creditor role in world res 
struction and development, surely 

method provides safeguards and stal 
ards without which, experience sh 
a renewal of large-scale investment 
this country would be unwise.” 


Mucs criticism in this country has 
tended the evolution of the Brel 
Woods plans, particularly that {or 
monetary fund. Bankers, economs 
Congressmen, and others have expres 
their dislike for the fund propos! 
several grounds. It is objected that! 
fund—and the bank, too—would 
launched primarily on American mo 
since the member with the largest 
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ription quota would be the United. 
ates. Moreover, even as drafted prior 
) Bretton Woods, the plan envisaged a 


wilMrtain flexibility as to the proportion 
ns ml their subscriptions which different 

embers would have to make in the 
ors mpm of gold, as a result of which it is 


med that an even larger proportion 
the total gold, or healthy money, in 
e fund would come from the United 
tates. 

A second argument is that the pro- 
ysed fund, which according to latest 
jvices would aggregate $8,800,000,000, 
ould be larger than necessary for the 
urpose Of short-term stabilization of 
mencies, and too small to cure the 
ysic financial ills of the world. The 
nd’s large size “would encourage its 
asteful application.” 
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imp 

nts of THIRD argument being made against 
he bagihe fund is that it would be managed by 
m for “borrowers” or direct beneficiaries. 


he United States would not have a 
vice in the management equivalent to 
real contribution to the fund, and 
ould be outvoted in the fund’s opera- 
ions by a group of borrower countries. 
oreover, the argument runs, the dollar 
ill be the currency in primary demand 
ter the war and the currencies of many 
i the other member countries will be 
ar more plentiful than the demand for 
hem. Yet the proposed fund, by the 
levice of exchanging one currency for 
nother, would be in the position of 
having to give dollars in exchange for 
ragged” or “sick”? monies. Each mem- 
bet country, according to its quota, 
vould have the right to a certain quan- 
ity of dollars or other foreign exchange 
under certain rather loose conditions— 
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twentigg line of credit, as it were—regardless of 
arity hat country’s past debt record. And, 
vestmémhile the fund plan seems to set up 


dequate safeguards, actually the tend- 


f Unit@ncy will be for political considerations 
ervi@o overshadow prudence in its opera- 
If weaions, it is believed by many observers. 
1d reeain other words, the fund, involving as 
rely tit does an automatic line of credit for 
ad staigmembers, most likely would be used to 
shomBtave off necessary economic house- 
ment leaning in some member countries. 
2 
Ux THE assumption that such criti- 
ry has#ifisms are valid, it is then contended that 


he fund would become little more than 
means of syphoning dollar credits into 
he hands of foreigners, that the process 
ould continue until the dollar assets of 
he fund became virtually exhausted, 
td then in due course the United 
plates, the primary mover in the plan’s 
“option and the host at Bretton Woods, 
‘ould be called upon to replenish the 
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fund’s supply of dollars, either by lend- 
ing to the fund or making a new sub- 
scription. Moral, if not legal, pressure 
would be applied, and if not acceded to, 
bad feeling would result. 

At times the fund plan has been criti- 
cized by reference to a widely-circulated 
British view of the fund’s philosophy, 
that the country with a persistent credi- 
tor balance such as the United States 
must either lend the credit excess 
abroad, or write off the balance. 

Advocates of return to a gold stand- 
ard oppose the fund as being much too 
flexible and having an inflationary bias. 
Some point out that to put the idle 


Cash & Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Securities 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Resources 


U. S. Government Deposits 
Other Deposits 


Total Deposits 
Unearned Discount 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 


@¢ 


Statement as of June 30. 1944 


RESOURCES 


State, County and Municipal Securities . . . 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 


$190,504,065.53 
1,586,488.67 
ee 6,476,181.20 
8,062,669.87 
eee 14,811,896.43 
eee 8,177,246.49 
cee 14,116,326.89 
37,105,469.81 
eee 2,787,032.08 
132,883.01 
eee 37,077.47 
2,956,992.56 
5,037,456.97 
557,641.16 


LIABILITIES 


ea 


Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1, 1944 


eee 4,550,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
2,563,209.18 

14,613,209.18 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1858 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$1,800,000,000 of gold now in our own 
stabilization fund into an international 
fund—and bank—would be an infla- 
tionary step, because the gold would 
then be converted into dollar balances 
and these would then be spent, perhaps 
at a time when we might be anxious to 
avoid increases in the monetary supply. 

The question of currency parities in 
the fund plan is a ticklish one. In gen- 
eral, advocates of the fund suggest that, 
in the beginning, existing official rates 
of exchange be taken, and if the curren- 
cies cannot be held there, they be later 
readjusted. To this it is commented that 
the perpetuating of many existing official 


$ 51,210,370.22 
139,293,695.31 


$244,285,035.90 


$ 33,689,094.02 
188,953,101.77 


$222,642,195.79 


$244,285,035.90 
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rates would be in most cases the per- 
petuating of economically unsound sit- 
uations. Most official rates of exchange 
abroad are far above the rates which 
would prevail if controls were removed, 
and therefore currency stabilization 
should not be attempted until it can be 
done on a more or less self-sustaining 
level of exchange rates. 


Many American critics of the fund 
proposal condemn it as far too flexible, 
precisely because it will not be able to 
stabilize currencies. They add that it 
does not compel the removal of ex- 
change controls and offers no solution 


for the blocked-currency question. In 
fact, such persons object to the plan 
because of Lord Keynes’ public inter- 
pretation of it. 

A basic criticism is that monetary 
stabilization without economic stabili- 
zation is doomed to failure, and that 
therefore no international stabilization 
effort should be undertaken until the 
questions of reconstruction, of world 
commodity-price movements, and the 
like are also tackled; that currency 
stabilization should not be a “first 
step,” but the “last step,”’ in such af- 
fairs. 

As an alternative plan most critics of 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


State, County and Municipal Securities. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 


$ 26,917 ,668.36 
85,155,249.66 
12,098,845.16 

215,250.00 
12.00 
2,390.48 


Bank Vault, Furniture and Fixtures 
Customers Liability Account— 


Letters of Credit Issued 


43,338,090.95 
$168,258,695.56 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock— 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses. . . 


Liability Account— 


Letters of Credit Guaranteed 


/, 


6,466,350.23 $ 11;466,350.23 


451,771.67 


304,047.59 
156,036,526.07 


$168,258,695.56 


OKLAHOMA CITY yy 


the Bretton Woods proposal seem 
favor the key-country approach to 
rency stabilization, particularly ap, 
derstanding as to the dollar ang; 
pound. 


Wane the conference was the { 
such international gathering since ; 
London Conference of 1933, the j9fibadj 
Century saw repeated attempts to , 


tain exchange stability by governmeyympmplete | 
agreement. An international coipggar and | 
system was formally considered ag eaimon, thet 
as the London International Statisiipinion. 1 
Congress in 1853. advoce 
The first such gathering to result jggment of 
treaty was that of 1865 in Paris, Fpggponetary 
it emerged the Latin Monetary Unigqheir cot 
a coinage agreement initially compogmrictly 01 
of Belgium, France, Switzerland, agand those 
Italy. Due to the big California aqqooperati 
Australia gold discoveries, silver coggmly sou! 
soon appreciated in terms of gold agmrderly | 
tended to disappear from circulation hich ur 
monetary conference in 1867, with dred at B 


United States participating, un 
imously endorsed the gold stand, 
for worldwide use. 

The first sale of demonetized silver, 
a step toward the gold standard, 
made by Norway in 1869, while the fi 
proposal of international bimetallis 
was made by Holland about the sa 
time. Soon afterwards events affect 
silver gave rise to monetary unrest 
the United States Congress, and the 
after this country played a conspicud 
and often leading role in successive: 
ternational monetary gatherings. } 
none of them attained world exchay 
stabilization. With the adoption | 
Congress of the Gold Standard Act 
1900, currency standards practical 
ceased being a political question he 
until the 1930’s. 


The pa 
ation 
orld re 
retton 

oked to 
a lon; 
jlateral 

jashing 


Tae great depression of the last dd 
ade brought all sorts of monetary a 
exchange disorders and, in the Unité 
States as elsewhere, currency and bat 
ing legislation of revolutionary natu 
The events of that period, the curren 
wars, the resort to economic and fin 
cial autarchism, the attempts to sta 
lizecertain exchanges through the trip 
tite agreement after the failure of 
London Conference of 1933,—these 
similar events all are still fresh 
memory. With the outbreak of 
present conflict in Europe, foreign ¢ 
change transactions the world over? 
came government controlled undet 
hoc understandings between vari 
pairs and groups of nations. Latte 
persons looking ahead to the post" 
period have sought to work out 
and means of reconverting the inter 
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nal financial mechanism to a peace- . 
me structure. 

Whereas there is no disagreement 

tin wartime the economy in all its 

portant aspects must be managed, 

bere is among Americans no agreement 

st a controlled economy is desirable 

necessary in peacetime, once the 

wdjustment period has elapsed. Be- 

een those who see the need for very 

nygpmplete government controls after the 

and those of the opposite persua- 

m, there are various gradations of 

inion. Then, too, there are two kinds 

advocates of government manage- 

rent of international economic and 

oetary affairs: those who would have 
heir country operate unilaterally, 
rictly on the basis of national interest; 
nd those who believe that international 
poperation and mutual aid are the 
ly sound basis for an enduring and 
derly peace. It is the latter view 
hich underlies the proposals consid- 
ed at Bretton Woods. 

The particular draft plans for an in- 
national stabilization fund and a 
ord reconstruction bank which the 
retton Woods Conference was con- 
oked to consider were the culmination 
a long series of bilateral and mul- 
ateral discussions among experts in 
jashington and London, largely under 


Cash and Due from Banks................. 
United States Bonds (direct and guaranteed) 


the sponsorship of the United States 
Treasury. Whether the intellectual gen- 
esis of these projects was British or 
American, whether, as Lord Keynes, 
Britain’s famous economist, says Harry 
White of Mr. Morgenthau’s staff should 
have the credit, is beside the point. The 
obvious fact is that like-minded “men 
of goodwill” have been working on both 
sides of the Atlantic toward a common 
goal. 


In celebration of July 4 in Rome, American 

troops raised the flag that flew over our 

Capitol on December 8, 1941, when war was 

declared against Japan. The scene is the 
Piazza Venezia 


PRESS ASSOCIATE 


Tre FIFTH [THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1944 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « « « Member Federal Reserve System 


RESOURCES 


$69,827,774.59 
94,177,855.47 $164,005,630.06 


The informal discussions referred to 
above stretched over many months. 
Initially, the American stabilization 
plan, out of obvious consideration for 
the hold which the gold standard has on 
American thinking, was seemingly ir- 
reconcilable with that proposed by the 
father of the managed currency phi- 
losophy. More than one revision of the 
American plan was published before 
there emerged from Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s office a draft United Nations 
plan, on which the majority of the ex- 
perts from 30 or more nations who had 
participated in the discussions were 
reported to have agreed in principle. 


Menton should be made of the fact 
that, during the germination of the 
United Nations draft, plans of other 
countries were submitted and consid- 
ered. The final plan of last April bears 
unmistakable evidence of the influence 
of Canada, a country as vitally inter- 
ested in monetary stabilization as any, 
because of its economic relations with 
the United States and the sterling area. 

At peaceful Bretton Woods the dele- 
gates had an unusual opportunity to get 
an understanding of each other’s views 
on the fund and bank plans and to iron 
out differences of opinion on particular 
features. 


12,820,088.10 
62,039, 159.87 
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DEPOSITS: 


Other Liabilities 


**Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 


Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc 
Liability Under Acceptances 


183,043,853.13 
47,859,281 .26 
89,456.62 


$244,732,244.55 
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The Road to Bretton Woods 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


while declaring that hope for a sound 
currency rested on “‘a process of evolu- 
tion starting from the historic gold 
standard,” it urged a managed gold 
currency for England. 
A nation’s money supply, the report 
* pointed out, should be determined by 
its domestic requirements, not by the 
incidence of gold exports and imports. 
This could be achieved only by detach- 
ing gold from the monetary system of 
the country. Unless the domestic 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


money market was insulated from in- 
ternational gold movements, it argued, 
imports would expand, and exports 
contract, the monetary base, thus tend- 
ing to vitiate management or act as a 
coercive force upon it. The solution, the 
Report indicated, was a fund which 
could, as it were, “inhale and exhale” 
gold solely in the interest of settling 
international balances without exercis- 
ing any effect on the monetary base. 
To many, the MacMillan Report 


Water 


over the dam 


...and back of the dam... is creating a new 
land of opportunity in the great Pacific 
Northwest. The harnessing of the endlessly 
flowing Columbia River and other swift run- 
ning streams generates the nation’s greatest 


regional supply of hydro-electric power. 


Today, these great, man-made sources of 
energy are helping to win the war . . . keep- 
ing aluminum reduction mills at high speed 
production . . . filling the light metal needs 
of our great wartime air armada, our navy 
and our merchant marine. 


Their postwar possibilities hold limitless 
promise. Here is a source of low-cost power 
ready for immediate action and potentially 
equal to the heaviest demands of rapid indus- 
trial expansion. Here are planned irrigation 
projects capable of transforming millions of 
acres of rich, but arid, land into fertile farms 


and orchards. New trading centers will thrive. 
Look to the Pacific Northwest 


New manufacturing will augment the lum- 
bering, shipping, fishing, farming and mining 
industries, to which the Pacific Northwest 
owes its ascendency. Vast quantities of goods 
will flow to Alaska, China and all the Orient 
from the natural deep-water harbors of the 
Pacific North Coast ports. 


The Milwaukee Road serves this region of 
boundless opportunity. We have long had 
faith in its future. To the builders of America 
we say: “Look to the Pacific Northwest!” 


BUY MORE BONDS 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


seemed to overstress the importance melegatior 
the monetary factor in the Briggmeague © 
depression and to place too much f,jmeported 
in the hope of recovery through wiguivided 2 


its advocates refer to as monetyggown of t 
“management” and its critics as moygettributl 
tary “manipulation.” The Lopagmom the 


Statist, for example, hazarded toatl 
opinion that, instead of the gold stayjmesulted 


ard, the real source of Britain’s gjggghe maj 
culties was to be found in “the fongmecompa! 
of inertia ... such as trade ypjggscal pol 
regulations, rigidity of wages and rigidygpartiers. 


ith th 
mp ortan 
tion to 


of minds.” And the London Ban 
Magazine found that it was not soma 
a question of returning to the old pari 
for sterling, but of failing to “condygmime, the 
a policy in harmony with our reassunggments, 
tion of gold responsibilities.” Orthoig™on-mon 
American opinion, which,  speakig™actors, 
generally, is inclined to regard dqgon bet 
emphasis placed on the quantity theagpelp, the 
of money by the British theorists of { pvalved 
Keynsian school as vastly overdosgermined 
was similarly critical of this phase 
the report. The economists of 
National City Bank of New York, i 
example, noted at the time th 
Britain’s problem stemmed mainly fm 
(1) the post-war self-sufficiency of co 
tries which had formerly constituted ing 
portant outlets for British products, a 

(2) the relatively high cost of Brits 
goods, “due partly to failure to mod 
ize industrial equipment and metho 
and partly to comparatively high lab 
costs... .” This bank, noting 

unhealthy fiscal position of Britaigy 
described as “substitutes for economp 
such expedients as tariffs or cent ad or 
bank action to flood the money markqrom the 


with credit.” A yee 
This same conflict of ideologies hggreen a 
run through monetary documents a dand 


discussions since 1931. Thus, the 


Visitors in Normandy—General Am 
Admiral King, General Eisenhower 
General Marshall 
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ague of Nations in 1929 and which 
sorted in June, 1932, was similarly 
ided as to the causes of the break- 
own of the gold standard, the majority 
ttributing it to dislocations resulting 
om the war while a minority ascribed 
to a maldistribution of gold which 
suited in shortages in some areas. 
he majority urged a return to gold, 
companied by the adoption of sound 
al policies and elimination of trade 
yrriers. The minority, while agreeing 
ith these proposals, stressed the 
mportance of concerted central bank 
i pariction to raise prices. About the same 
conde, the Bank for International Settle- 

simmpents, Which has consistently placed 
o-monetary factors above monetary 
yctors, declared that while “coopera- 
ion between world central banks will 
lp, the real solution of the problems 
nvolved requires the concerted and de- 
Bermined efforts of government. . . .” 


stan 
5 dif 
fore 
Tigidi 
Mud 


xz British Government gave effect 
the “management” recommenda- 
dons of the MacMillan Report in April, 
932, when it set up an Equalization 
und for purposes of stabilizing sterling 
terms of the other important curren- 
ies. Not only did the policy repre- 
i@mented by the Equalization Fund mean 
he adoption of a flexible, as distin- 
ished from a rigid, exchange value 
pr the pound, but it provided the 
insulation” against gold movements 
itaigmecommended in that report. Gold could 
conommee “sterilized” by taking it into the 
centgmund or “activated” by transferring it 
mariqgeom the Fund to the Bank of England. 
A year later this same conflict be- 

gies hggveen advocates of the old gold stand- 
nts aged and currency management intruded 
he giggself with unfortunate results into the 
jorld Economic Conference in London. 

he Preparatory Commission of Ex- 
erts, in its report, filed in January, 
ged the restoration of an effective 
ternational gold standard, but as a 
pcession to the British delegates 
Wocated a general policy of easy 
in the interest of raising prices. 
it by the time the Conference itself 
#, in June, President Roosevelt had 
m the United States off gold and 
apparently been persuaded of the 
bility of experimenting with a 
y of raising prices by monetary 
Mhiques. He overrode his own repre- 
es in refusing to go along on the 
ence’s Joint Declaration of Mone- 
Y Policy, and took the position in a 
to the meeting, that “the 

d internal economic system of a 
lon is a greater factor in its well 
angthan . . . achieving a temporary 
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nd 


Jegation, which was appointed by the. 


stabilization in foreign exchange. . . . 
When the negative course of going off 
gold failed to raise prices the President 
embarked, in October, upon a more 
positive course—the deliberate depre- 
ciation of the dollar. The experiment, 
as most competent observers had pred- 
icated, proved fruitless, and three 
months later, under the Gold Reserve 
Act of January 30, 1934, the dollar was 
stabilized, and has remained stabilized 
ever since, at $35 an ounce, as against 
the former statutory price of $20.67. 
Stabilization of the principle ex- 
changes on a flexible basis was accom- 
plished with the announcement of a 


Tripartite Agreement among the United 
States, Britain and France on Septem- 
ber 25, 1936. The United States had 
adopted the British technique in 1934. 
France, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land now suspended the fixed gold 
standard and created their own stabili- 
zation funds, while Belgium, which had 
devalued its currency shortly before 
that, joined the other countries in 
support of the agreement. The Axis 
nations, which had established their 
own exchange controls and barter 
schemes, remained aloof. With the war 
the Tripartite Agreement was declared 
inoperative for the duration. 


Want Co-operation in the 
Great Lakes Industrial Region? 


facing banks unfamiliar with this teeming industrial area 


‘Dated in the Great Lakes Industrial 


Region is highly diversified. The problems 


can best be handled by co-operation from within the region. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland has worked with 


Great Lakes industry for over 54 years and the experience 


it has gained in this service can be placed at your disposal 


on very short notice. Your inquiry is invited. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 
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Guaranteed Performance 
assures 


Accurate Figures in a Murry 
FRIDEN AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS 
are AVAILABLE when deliveries have been 
eaves by the War Production Board. 

elephone or write to your local FRIDEN 
Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


ALLIED 


FLAG SETS 


for BANKS 


were only 
staying 


THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
A BEAUTIFUL SET OF 7 FLAGS OF THE FIGHT-| minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
ING ALLIES for bank lobbies, counters, patriotic | The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 


displays —size 22 in. high by 29 in. wide. All flags in 
full colors, finest lity, lete with tal j 
completo with ernemen Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


of satisfaction or money back. Order direct from 
Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


this ad. Set complete, as illustrated, prepaid. . . 
Send also for free catalogue showin; 

MADISON AVE, AT 45th ST.,. NEW YORK 

—A Hilton Hotel— 


of U. 8. and Allied Flags, and 

A ib neslest | OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 

| TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview, 
dered name plate, sizes for | NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
any desired num names. | Los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuchuo, 
Write for price list today | The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. 98. ROCK ISLAND, ILL 
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ROLL OF 
HONOR 


With all normal currency relat 
ships suspended during the war 4 
debate on monetary issues was tem, 
rarily silenced. It has now been 
opened by the Bretton Woods Conjp 
ence and its revolutionary prop 
for setting up a fund from which 
participating nations could, in effy 
borrow foreign exchange up to { 


amount of their respective predetelile 
mined “quotas.” Numerous differenoallare 


arose among the conferees as to ¢ 
details of the proposed monetary fun 
but the chief differences are those } 
tween the conferees and critics of #4 
plan who were not at Bretton Wook 


Turse critics, who included many 
the best financial minds of the natig 
are inclined to regard the disagreemeny 
at Bretton Woods as a mock batt 
between persons who are already con 
mitted to the same set of fundament 
principles, and to consider the Whit 
and Keynes plans as merely slighty 
different designs for precisely the sam 
type of structure. They dislike ty 
complexity of the arrangement; thy 
object to the idea of disguising pos 
war loans as “ foreign exchange quotas" 
they believe that the very size of ty 
$8 billion fund is an invitation t 
improvidence; and point out that whik 
the United States, a creditor nation 
would provide most of the sinews of ty 
fund, the latter’s whole philosophy 
would reflect the debtor mentality ant 
that management would be dominate 
by debtor nations. But perhaps mos 
of all they object to it because it doe 
not propose “stabilization” in th 
traditional American sense of the tem 

On the contrary, they point out, 
proposes to reverse what most Amen 
cans regard as sound monetary prind 
ples, and instead of correcting econom! 
maladjustments to keep their currenc) 
stable, nations would manipulate thei 
currencies to accommodate their prics 
to such maladjustments. In other wor 
it is the same old issue that has divided 
opinion on currency matters for 
last 20 years, or since the MacMillaj 
Report of 1931. Because of its om 
particular circumstances, which find i 
saddled with high labor costs and fact 
with the task of increasing its exp? 
trade by some 50 per cent after the wi! 
Britain has sound reasons for embracilf 
this type of managed currency; but! 
the United States it still seems to™ 
generally true that people “pre 
trusting gold to trusting the govt 


ment.” 
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RUST SERVICE BY A SMALL 
BANK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


jentical with the qualities required for 
he successful management of a bank, 
make it very easy for the officers and 
scountants of the bank to take on a like 
vrvice to estates and trusts. It is not 
eMsurprising, then, that small as well as 
dmarger banks have undertaken it almost 
niversally. 
This suggestion of size brings on con- 
sideration of another of Miss Jacoby’s 
oclusions: that a bank’s fiduciary 
service will be confined to its commercial 
patrons. Nothing could be farther from 
rany djmthe fact. The prudent and successful 
management of a small bank inevitably 
ementmattracts the attention of many outside 
-battilithe circle of its depositors, and these 
ly compeople very often arrange for its fidu- 
mentiigciary service when they place their bank 
at other institutions. 
slightly 
1¢ sand Miss JacoBy seems to have an im- 
ike thiMpression that a trust department is a 
t; thegiithing apart from the other functions of 
ig posta bank. After many years of experience 
uotas"Mand observation I do not know of a sin- 
- of thiigle instance to bear out her theory. In all 
tion tithe many trust departments with which 
ut whi I have had contact the officers who give 
nationtheir attention to the discounts and 
s of thiffinvestments of the bank give a generous 
losophi part of their wisdom and experience to 
ity ani the fiduciary accounts which the bank is 
ninatei™# handling. I do not know of a single one 
9S mos whose trust committee does not embrace ee 29 
it dog many or all of the executives who han- What About Tennessee? 
in thf dle the bank’s commercial affairs. These 
1e termi are the men who are best fitted to devise Bankers throughout the Nation are hearing that question 
out, li means of protection for trust funds and more and more. Manufacturers are awakening to the 
forms of investment through which 
"prin they may be made productive. Once 


When You Are Asked 
For An Excess Line 


Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 
welcomes the opportunity to cooperate 


with other banks when they receive re- 


quests for credit which exceed their 
lending capacities. 


Whether the excess for which you wish 
accommodation is large or small, your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT 
DEARBORN - HIGHLAND PARK 


Member Federat Deposit Insurance Corporation 


advantages of plant location in Tennessee — want con- 


sonomic(™ these determinations are made, the crete facts about Tennessee. 
urrenc)§ actual details of carrying them out may 
te theif be committed with safety to junior offi- When you are asked about Tennessee, you are cordially 


price cers and minor employees. Thus deter- 
r words minations for the trust department are 
divide made in large measure by executives ville. We are in daily contact with business and industry 
for ti who are already upon the payroll of the throughout the State and will do our best to get you the 
cMili§ bank in connection with its discounts 
its ow and investments, and no special and 
| find i highly qualified executives are needed 
id face for the separate use of the trust de- 
Expos partment. 

the wii=In my own community a bank with 
braci™ less resources than the $50,000,000, 
; but if which she seems to believe to be neces- 
s to MM sary, has enjoyed by far the largest 
share of the fiduciary business which 
the community affords. Indeed there has 
seldom been a time when it did not-have 
a larger aggregate of assets in its trust 
department than those of its larger 
competitors combined. 
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invited to write, wire or phone Third National of Nash- 


specific information you need. 


NATIONAL BANK 


TENNESSEE 
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A Credit Bridge to Conversion 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
stocks. The characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes field warehousing from ordi- 
nary terminal or storage warehousing, 
and which has been largely responsible 


for its growth of popularity, is the fact 
that in terminal warehousing the goods 
must go to the warehouse, whereas in 
the case of field warehousing the ware- 
house goes to the goods. The inventory, 


Where Was “The Star 
Spangled Banner” Written? 


Francis Scott Key wrote our national 
anthem on September 13, 1814, while a 
prisoner aboard an English ship in Balti- 
more harbor. . . . Today Baltimore is one 
of the nation’s busiest war production 
centers, and the Equitable Trust Company 
is one of its busiest banks. By keeping con- 
stantly abreast of conditions in this impor- 
tant industrial area, the Equitable Trust 
Company is able to serve “out-of-town” 
banks quickly, intelligently, thoroughly. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Baltimore 


THE ANSWERS TO MANY PROBLEMS THAT 
CONFRONT YOUR CUSTOMERS TODAY... 


“PAYMENT FOR CANCELED or 
TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS” 


by THEODORE W. GRASKE and ROBERT F. KLEPINGER 


A three-year study and practical guide for all bankers by two 
outstanding legal authorities on the subject. COMPLETE AND 
AUTHORITATIVE RULINGS COVERING PAYMENT OR REIM- 
BURSEMENT UPON CANCELLATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Includes Complete Analysis of War Contract Termination Act of 1944 
Write for special post-war edition 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER © MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


U. S$. CLAIMS SERVICE 


A Subsidiary of the American Publishing Co. 
Publishers of “U. S. Claims Decisions” 
1604 K Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


whatever its nature, stays right wher 
it is. It is turned into liquid collate 
without the necessity of hauling it at, 
considerable cost to a distant part of th, 
town, or even a distant city. 

This becomes a particularly impg,. 
tant consideration when one realizg 
how widely scattered the nation’s wy. 
time manufacturing inventories are y 
the present time. Many of them ap 
located at centers which are not no. 
mally highly industrialized and whid 
may not, because of this fact, enjoy th 
terminal facilities which are a custom. 
ary part of the business and industri 
equipment of manufacturing centers 
The extent to which this is the cases 
suggested in a recent study by the Ni. 
tional Industrial Conference 
which shows that $10,000,000,000 in 
war contracts have been handled by 3 
counties which in peacetime accountel 
for only a comparatively small fraction 
of the total national output. While wa 
contracts for the nation’s manufactures 
as a whole have been running at a rate 
roughly three times their normal peace- 
time output, the ratio in the case d 
these 25 counties has been approi- 
mately 70 to 1! 


These, then, are the three considen- 
tions which point to the possibility ofa 
very substantial expansion of field ware 
housing and field warehouse lending in 
the next few months or in the next two 
to three years: (1) the needs of indus 
try for cash with which to tide it over 
the period of war contract settlement, 
(2) the potential demand for funds for 
purchasing raw materials for recor 
version; and (3) the far-flung character 
of the nation’s war industries, with the 
need which that implies for some fom 
of inventory financing that can be car 
ried out on the spot. 


Secretary of War Stimson inspects the air 
port in Naples 
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“Ration Coupon Banking Works Well” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
3 poor job in this phase of the work— 
perhaps too many were not properly 
equipped to make a real sampling. Cur- 
rency Will hereafter be shipped to re- 
gonal centers where a much larger 
sampling will be made by especially 
-Birained clerks equipped with proper de- 
tection devices. This should greatly aid 
the enforcement authorities in pursuing 
-Bthe sources and uses of counterfeit cur- 


ich rency. 


PropaBLy the most serious difficulty 


Space does not permit me to en- 


i Mlarge upon a situation that has resulted 


(fin the greatest black market in history. 
nfm The extent of illegal operations and the 


of counterfeit coupons is stag- 


{Mi gering. 

Iam not at liberty to disclose the 
figures, but I regret that those in au- 
thority have not seen fit candidly to tell 
the public of the needs of the armed 
forces, and the extent of the diversion 
iBof gallonage from legitimate civilian 
use to the black markets. Enforcement 
can and is making a substantial dent in 
the problem, but the real cure lies in an 
‘Maroused public opinion backed up by a 
proper system of reporting by both dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

While the issuance of tokens marked 
a great forward step, it was soon dis- 


+ B covered that this type of currency would 


"@ go into hoarding so long as it competed 
with types having expiration dates. 
(@That problem has now largely been 
solved and tokens are beginning to per- 
form their natural functions. It is al- 
ready apparent that they have proved 
a great source of relief to bank opera- 
tions, 

Even during the first month after is- 
suance the number of deposited items 
decreased about 4,000,000 and the num- 


ber of red and blue stamps about 1,800,- 
000,000. 


Cooperation 


Maxy other phases of ration banking 
have been reviewed, which cannot be 
touched upon in this brief article. In all 
this work I had the whole-hearted co- 
operation of Colonel Houston and his 
assistants, 

Further, I had the thoughtful and 
practical advice of the A.B.A. repre- 
sentatives, particularly Wilbur F. Law- 


son, Harold E. Randall and J. R. 
Sherwood. 
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The early sources of friction between 
the OPA and the bankers have been 
removed and today there is a frank 
recognition and understanding of each 
other’s problems which augurs well for 
the future. 


In summary, I quote in part from 
my official report: ‘*My observations, 
discussions and factual reports 
lead me to the conclusion that 
ration banking is working well 
and very largely producing the 
results expected of it.” 


Your Atlanta 


There are more than loco- 
motives, but that shouldn’t encourage a 
driver at a railroad crossing. 


The average banker will agree that 
happy days are here again when more 
people step up to the discount window and 
ask for 30, 60 or 90. 


For the next three months most political 
candidates will be more candied than 
candid. 


There may be many kinds of shortages, 
but we never have a fool shortage. 


Correspondent 


...n the Post-War South 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta, 


MEMBERS: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Georgia 


CORP 


A BALANCED FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE-PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND. . 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
ACOUSTER COMPANY ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Meek and Thomas, Inc. Compbell-Ewald Company, Inc. CHIC. MIL. ST. PAUL & PAC. RR CO...... 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP. BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A. Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company 


Charles R. Stuart, Ine. CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. ... Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

Lewis & Gilman Newell-Emmett Company COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Klav.Von Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, inc. COMMERCE TRUST CO., K. C 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


Potts-Turnbull Company 
Albert Fronk-Guenther Low, Inc. CONTINENTAL ILL. NAT. BK. & TR. CO... 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, Ditesratadene 16 BANKERS TRUST cO., N. Y Doncer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
Leon G. Livingston Cowon & Dengler, Inc. CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP 
Charles E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. McCormick-Armetrong Co. CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO Cover IV pBuRROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Hancock Payne Advertising Organization 
Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 


CUMMINS PERFORATOR.......... 
ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK ri " George H. Hartman Co. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. CALIFORNIA BANK CURTIS 1000 INC 


DE LANO SERVICE 
Fulton, Morrissey Company 7 
DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC.......... a 
Presbo, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 
DEVINE, C. J. & CO 
Doremus & Company 
DIEBOLD, INC 
Sweeney & James Company 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
The Condon Company, Inc. 


DOUGLAS GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 
Merrill Anderson Company 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


ield warehousing is “written in” to plans for Griswold-Eshleman Company 


the future. It calls into effect the team work of gig ty ke 

banking and business which is so essential to FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO........ 
the perpetuation of free enterprise. RST NATIONAL ‘BANK OF CHICAGO... 
Let us collateralize your customers’ inventories. IN DALLAS........ 


FIRST NAT. BK. & TR. CO. OKLA. CITY 
told We Erwin Wasey & Co., Lid. 
A 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


Associated Advertising Agency 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK........-: 
General Offices — ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI © KANSAS CITY e MEMPHIS ¢ CHICAGO Scott-Telander Advertising Agency 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
George |. Lynn Advertising 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Schipper Associates, Inc. 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 10? 
Freitag Advertising Agency 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

GRAHAM PAIGE MOTORS CORP. 
Beaumont and Hohman, Inc. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK........- 
Wollace-Ferry Hanly Company 


@ Teamwork between all branches of our armed forces is really pro- 
ducing results out on the battlefronts. 

It’s the teamwork of Commerce employees and officers that gets the 
desired results for our correspondent banks, too. Intelligent, time- 
saving service is assured every one of our correspondent banks in 
42 states. It is this work-together spirit that keeps the multitude of 
banking details flowing smoothly through the Commerce day and night. 
You are invited to take advantage of this service. 


GmmerceFrust @mpany’ 


Established 1865 Member Federal Depo 
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Everyday all 


over America 


fuper 


Speceats cd tor 


Mod 


-is stepping up pro- 
duction. Faster and better 
paper work is being 
turned out because these 
quality papers increase 


clerical efficiency. 


THE BANK 
DIRECTORY 


50th YEAR 


Users Proclaim 
POLK’S UNEXCELLED 
ACCESSIBILITY 
COMPLETENESS 
PROGRESSIVENESS 
* 
ksuved in MARCH and SEPTEMBER 


RL. POLK & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
HOUSTON PIPE LINE 

Franke- Wilkinson-Schiewetz, Inc. 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 

Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 
INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL 
Romer Advertising Service 
LAMONTE, GEORGE & SON 
Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS NAT. BANK, DETROIT.... 107 
Edwin Bird, Wilson, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, N. Y.... 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
MARCHANT CALCULATING COMPANY 
Brisacher-Davis & Staff 
MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
The Emery Advertising Co., Inc. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL 
Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE COMMERCE BK. & TR. CO.. 
Oakleigh R. French and Associates 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA COMMITTEE 17 
Emil Reinhardt Advertising Agency 
MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE POWER CO 


Graves & Associates 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. S$. Serymgeour 

NATIONAL CITY BANK, CLEVELAND 
McCoann-Erickson, Inc. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 


Duane Jones Company 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


McCoann-Erickson, Inc. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INS. CO. . 
Blakemore Company 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Chas. E. Vautrain Associates, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
POLK COMPANY, R. L 


PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO.. 
Rose Martin, Inc. 

PURINA MILLS 
Gardner Advertising Company 

PURSE COMPANY 


RANKIN, R. G. & CO 
Pediar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc. 
RECORDAK. . 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
Kelly-Nason, Inc. 


REGALIA MFG. CO 
Fairall & Company 


SEATTLE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Pacific National Advertising Agency 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO..... 
Van Phelan & Associates 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION. 
Wendell P. Colton Company 


U. S. CLAIMS SERVICE 
Henry J. Kaufman Advertising 


U. S. FIRE INSURANCE CO..... 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc. 


Advertising Counselors of Arizona 


VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO 
leeford Advertising Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO..... 
Ketchum, Macleod & Grove inc. 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials | 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


| Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Home Town Comfort in 
The Nation’s Home Town 


WASHINGTON 


One Block From the White 
House in the Heart of the 
Government Office Area 


Featuring 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 


An atmosphere conducive to 
mealtime relaxation . . . food 
famous among men of substance 

- . used to the best from the 
Nation’s finest cuisines. Luncheon 
and dinner conferences here truly 
combine business with pleasure. 


Essential you wire or write 
for accommodations 


A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


NW 
WASHINGTON. D C 


16th & Eye Streets 


Better Pulling Ads 


Yours for the asking. New BANKADS ... high 
class copy, human interest photo illustrations, 
smart looking typography ...complete ads, 
ready to use. Only $5 month complete. Write 
today for FREE proofs No. 53. No obligations. 


Eye*Catchers 10 E. 38, New York 16 
lll 


Public National 
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VALLEY NATIONAL BANK................ 98 
PUBLISHERS 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 
CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


FOR ANY MAKE OF 
CASH REGISTER 
ADDING MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


AND FOR OTHER TYPES 
OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs roll papers are manufactured 
to rigid a which years of ex- 

earace ave proved give best results. 

he papers are Specially treated to give 
clean-cut type impressions; ribbons last 
longer because absorb minimum 
ink. Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
make it possible to buy these high quality 
—— at substantial savings. Get the facts 

om your local Burroughs office or write 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


Banks Learn About 
Women 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


comfortable, suitable working condi- 
tions and pleasant companions at work. 
They caution each other that women 
will not work for a supervisor they do 


|not like; and are sensitive to blunt, 


public criticism. They even soft pedal 
the fact that “a woman is tempera- 
mental” which usually means “they 
break into tears,” or that they won’t 
speak when they dislike a co-worker, or 
that they have a bad absentee record. 
The hard-to-kill myths persist while the 
girls are learning not to cry and it is 
noted that an understanding of absen- 
teeism with the right training and treat- 
ment will go far toward a solution. 

Men supervisors know how to deal 
with men, but the opposite sex is a phe- 
nomenon they haven’t yet figured out. 
Contrary to another erroneous myth, 
we discover that women supervisors do 
understand women and work with them 
better than male supervisors. Some men 
have what it takes, others resent the 
invasion of women and havoc follows. 
Men who shift into a new profession 
usually study the new work—and so 
alert male supervisors are today delib- 
erately studying women, their short- 
comings and assets, in order, of course, 
to get beiter production from them. They 
know they must work with women, and 
knowledge not myths will best help 
them. 


Men and women are faced with many 
factors of adjustment to a new way of 
life requiring new psychologies and dis- 
ciplines. If women are to remain in in- 
dustry and to succeed in it, they, their 
trainers and employers must consider 
it more than a temporary job. The 
women must fit themselves by study 
andapprenticeship for their chosen work. 
They must learn the lesson known to 
every successful woman—and man— 
that hard work is necessary to achieve 
future ambitions. 

Science heralds woman’s future oppor- 
tunity by developing work tests whereby 
individuals. applying for jobs are se- 
lected on talent and aptitude, not sex. 
These tests will eventually be a uni- 
versal determining factor in the selec- 
tion of workers and in obtaining equal 
pay for equal work. Evolution is slow, 
and meanwhile women have much to 
learn before they can claim all privileges 
now shared by men. 


( ) 


EVERY 
FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


Banks from coast to coast—in 
cities, in towns, in villages— 
have used Delano Service for 
30 years because ... it's reli. 
able, it’s quick, it's economical 
and it saves time and bother, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and 
quotations 


in| 


ALLEGAN, MICHIGAN 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED [817 


127 years’ experience of all phases 
of development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most com- 
prehensive service to traders, it- 
vestors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager: 
SIR ALFRED C. DAVIDSON, K.B.E. 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 


47, Berkeley Square, W. I. 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 


(Incor porated in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability.) 
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5 Strong Banks The combined statement of the Florida National Group of Banks 


presented here shows: 
S Y ] 1. That the Florida National Group, with resources exceeding a 
O ef ve O Uu » quarter of a billion dollars, is one of the major financial organizations 
of the South. 
2. That the Group banks are cooperating wholeheartedly in 
encouraging and developing Florida's business. industry and agriculture. A glance at the total of loans made by these 


banks will indicate the extent of our assistance to borrowers whose enterprise will contribute to the future prosperity of 
Florida and Floridians. 


Combined Statements 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP of BANKS 


RESOURCES: JUNE 30, 1943 JUNE 30, 1944 

Loans and Discounts $ 29,800,102.99 $ 40,597,442.57 
Banking House & Furniture 

Including Office Buildings...... 5,197,732.12 5.321,216.07 
Other Real Estate Owned — 372,291.21 304,395.99 
Prepaid Expenses 28,784.12 32,761.03 
Other Resources 992.39 7,602.78 
Customers Liability A/C 

Letters of Credit 60,755.17 106,664.72 
Accrued Interest and 

Income Receivable ................6 570,833.54 773,530.70 
U. S. Government Securities...... 76,545,203.88 117,519,633.65 


Florida Municipal Bonds 
and Other Securities................ 


on and Due ¢5,310,177.25 158,301,543.27 114,278,856.74 251.415,181.37 


$193,762,201.27 $297,785,264.53 


15,875,328.60 18,843,160.28 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock $ 6,225,000.00 $ 6.725,000.00 


Surplus 4,318,500.00 5,921,500.00 
Undivided Profits 659,860.35 768,650.22 
Reserves 699,754.85 889,510.64 
1) Reserve for Income Tax 287,424.96 868,528.58 
Dividends Declared 
not yet payable 4,187.50 4,187.50 
1ases Other Liabilities 396.61 283.22 
rable Interest & Income Collected, 
Not Earned ..... 104,212.24 127,358.79 
, i Letters of Credit 61,957.17 107,628.03 


$193,762,201.27 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK GROUP of BANKS 


$297,785,264.53 


3 OF JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK ure ' AT ST, PETERSBURG 
& TRUST COMPANY (SI | FLORIDA BANK 
AT MIAMI FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK \O4/#/ FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK at ORLANO 
inks AT LAKELAND AT OCALA 
FLORIDA BANK & FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK TRUST COMPANY 
AT DAYTONA BEACH AT BARTOW AT BELLE GLADE AT WEST PALM BEACH 
ith FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK AMERICAN NATIONAL FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
AT CHIPLEY AT STARKE BANK AT PORT ST. JOE AT KEY WEST 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Middle Class Business 


N the reconversion process really gets under 

\\ way there is a possibility that the great middle 

class of business, rather than big business or little 
business, will be “the forgotten man.” 

Industries of medium size face special difficulties and 
they do so without the benefit of much political aid or 
sympathy. 

These businesses had a fairly independent existence 
before the war. They were in a good position as a rule, 
with established lines and clienteles, and a healthy 
live-and-let-live relationship with larger competitors. 
They were found in practically all fields, covering the 
whole range of production from catsup to high tension 
electrical equipment. 

They played the role of subcontractors in the war 
production drama. In order to keep going they had to 
resort entirely to the making of war materials and equip- 
ment, often of a nature quite apart from their customary 
output. 

Now some of them are beginning to discover that the 
road back to normal production is going to be hard. 
Because of the present tax setup the big competitor of 
pre-war days is in the position of not being especially 
interested in more profits. Consequently he is easily 
able to undersell the middle class business although 
not in a cut-throat spirit, if that is any consolation. 
There does not seem to be any way out of it, however, 
because both are bound to compete for footholds in the 
old market as it gradually reopens. 


Out on a Limb 


The whole process of conversion and reconversion 
may thus have the effect of leaving middle class business, 
as distinct from small business, far out on a limb. As 
far as small business is concerned ‘it can even be said 
that conditions today are favorable to the starting and 
operation of little “family type” enterprises. 

There are other factors clouding the future for this 
intermediate group. They have been hit hard by taxes 
and have not been able to put aside enough money to 
tide them over. They have not been able to maintain a 
research program and keep up with the fast moving 
wartime parade of mechanical and technical changes. 
They are usually not in the position of assured lines of 
credit through good times and bad. 


With Props Removed 


In another quarter too there is a portent, no larger 
than a foreigner’s hand, which is not of immediate 
concern but deserves immediate scrutiny. It is the com- 
bination of forces pushing us toward lower tariff bar- 
riers, in the general direction of free trade. The middle 
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class of American industry has often owed its existence 
and ability to grow to tariff protection. 


And Few Alternatives 


The greatest business riddle in the world today is what 
to do about this country’s capacity to produce more than 
it uses. The alternatives are to export the surplus or use 
it at home. 

The problem has been growing bigger ever since ff 
first World War while the efforts to solve it have beg 
growing more complicated but not more intelligent. | 
is the reason and occasion for such meetings as recent} 
at Bretton Woods and for all the talking which precedg 
and will follow it. Yet the status of the question 
still that of a ghost which everyone knows is hai 
ing the premises but no one would think of inviting ¢ 
thing frankly into a committee meeting. 

The fact that most of the gold of the world is piled 
here brick on brick is not the cause of the trouble. f 
is the other way around. The gold is here because of ou 
productive capacity and even if the metal could be “re 
distributed” in some way it would come back again, ~ 

Abroad there is a stock answer to the riddle whichis 
that we must buy more from overseas in order to sell 
more. This is no answer at all because the very fact 
that we produce large exportable surpluses of excellent 
quality lessens in general our need for imports, except 
in categories not producible here. During the war even 
the items which we formerly had to get from foreign 
sources, such as rubber, have become fewer. 

One sign of progress has been a widening tendency to 
accept the inevitable and see that trade is a two way 
affair. This is being heralded more and more frequently 
as a new and profound truth, although in the same 
breath there is often a tendency to keep chasing the illu- 
sion that we can sell abroad without buying. 

This intense desire to ship American made goods 
abroad and keep foreign goods from coming in has led 
to a policy in the past quarter century of giving our 
foreign customers the money to pay us. 

The huge sums placed at the disposal of Europe after 
World War I did the job for a while. Foreign loans ob- 
tained by the sale of securities to the public later served 
the same purpose. The Government took over, more of 
less, in the 30’s and by one means or another managed 
to provide foreign customers with the means of buying 
our products. No matter what form this process took the 
idea was always the same that somehow, some way, some 
day the thing would straighten itself out. 

It seems reasonable to assume that we will soo 
reach the bottom of our bag of devices for temporizing 
with the situation. Then we can see what happels 
when an irresistible force of exports meets an immo 
object of insufficient imports. 
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(a customer opens a new account... 


THIS BOOK ON 
CHECK DESIGN 
WILL SAVE US 
BOTH TROUBLE 


EW ACCOUNTS 
OPENED HERE | 


Ask him to read this..... 


A customer tells you that he plans to open a new checking account ae 

for a subsidiary or a division of his company. That means new, ne 

specially designed checks. 
To forestall future trouble for him and for you—trouble caused 

by improperly designed ‘“‘headache checks,” suggest that he read 

this compact 16-page Hammermill book, ‘“‘Business Checks.”’ 


Here are 15 examples of common faults in check arrangement— 
also the 8 essentials of good check design, which conform to recom- 
mendations of the A.B.A. Send the coupon below for this useful 
book. No obligation. No salesman will call. 

Bank checks and business checks that give greatest satisfaction 
are on the safety paper that provides true protection—Hammer- 


mill Safety. This paper is dependable in use, impressive in ap- 
Pearance, and carries a name your customers know and respect. 


Safety Paper Division 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS.” 


Nane___ 
i 
(Simply attach coupon to, or write on, your bankletterhead) B-AU 


FACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA.. FOUNDED 1898 
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Cape Cod Home 
Designed by Floyd Yewell 
Architect, New York 


HOW TO GET } 
44 G40 


NOTHING you can put into a house gives such a worth- 


while return on the investment as copper! And because 
it has been a symbol of quality for so long, many people 
have a mistaken idea of its cost. But here are some facts: 


For an extra hundred dollars over the cost of less 
durable metals (slightly more or less in various locations) 
you can provide vital rust-proofing for this $6,000 Cape 
Cod home. You can install: 

Anaconda Copper Tubes for both hot and cold water lines. 

Copper roof and chimney flashings, ridges and valleys. 

Copper rain gutters and downspouts. 

Bronze window and door screens. 


And then you will have given your home the lasting pro- 
tection of pipes that will never rust to discolor the water 


IN ANY 


and reduce the flow .. . of a roof free from leaks 
chimney, gables, or valleys ... gutters and downspt 
that cannot rust out... screens that you may depen 
for many years to come. 


in Better Homes and Gardens M 
azine, Aug., 1944, American e 
Sent, 1944. Such advertising 
helping to create greater security| 


“Anaconda Copper Frau 


Buy more 


h 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY — General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut to shorten! | 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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